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PoC TORY REMARKS. 


The objects of this course of instruction can be briefly stated. 


It is designed, first of all, to be a guzde to young students. It is 
not a book which is to be learned from beginning to end. It aims 
rather to point out true paths and to tempt interested and earnest 
students to walk in them. 


Properly used, it will lead students not only to become acquainted 
with the principles of harmony, but also to distinguish intervals, 
chords, progressions and treatments by the ear as readily as by the 
aid of the eye. It will be found that a real education of the musiéal 
faculties is feasible through methods such as are here presented. It 
will thus be found to be practical as well as theoretical in its aims. 


It is a course which is varied enough in its schemes of work andin 
its illustrations to be easily adapted to the wants of various classes of 
students, either by a close adherence to its plans and outlines, or by 
curtailment, or, if need be, by amplification. Some students will 
need even more exercises than are given; while others may safely 
dispense with many which are assigned. 


It is designed to present methods, not a method. It may, thcre- 
fore, be hoped that it will prove suggestive and helpful to the teacher. 
Intelligently used, it will aid and not hamper him. 


Simplicity has been carefully sought for. Short sentences and 
plain language are used as much as possible. In such a work tech- 
nical terms are necessary to a certain extent; but where simpler 
ones than those in general use could be found or devised, they have 
been adopted. 

_ The exercises are quite varied, many of them being introduced 
as an entirely new feature for a text-book, as it is believed. The tol- 
lowing partial list will show their scope: 


Exercises for writing. 

Exercises for playing. 

Exercises for singing. 

Exercises for analyzing printed music. 
Exercises for analyzing music upon hearing it. 
Exercises for inking sounds, chords, etc. 
Exercises for recitation. 

. Exercises for playing from dictation. 

. Exercises for original composition. 

10. Exercises for singing and playing simultaneously, 
1i. Exercises for transposing. 

12. Exercises for improvising. 
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It will be seen that students who sing but do not play will be 
able to use this course. Students who play but do not sing can 
use it. It is believed, also, that many students who have not learned 
either to sing or to play can use it. All are advised, however, to 
practice the exercises both for singing and playing to the best of their 
ability, as they begin with very easy tasks, and progress gradually to 
the more difficult. 


_ This variety of exercises has two advantages: First, the work is 
- thus made interesting ; secondly, the work trains different faculties, 
and by this means secures a more uniform and thorough development 
ot the mind, and especially of the sense of harmony. 


Most, if not all, of the principles which the author has aimed to 
observe are undoubtedly familiar to many who will use the work. But 
they are as useful in teaching as in writing a text-book, and, therefore, 
may properly be stated here as follows: 


‘Let the easy come before the difficult.” 

Let the concrete come before the abstract. 

Let the concrete lead to the ideal or abstract, and not exclude it. 
‘Let the elemental come before the compound.” - 

**Do one thing at a time.” 


ARRON A 


. Present the thing before the name, and the name before 
the sign. 


7. Make the student so thoroughly acquainted with things that any 
kind of name will rarely puzzle or confuse him. 


8. ‘‘Let each step, as far as possible, rise out of that which goes 
before and lead up to that which comes after. 


g. Provide for education of intellect, sensibility and will. <A7vozel- 
edge of particulars, facts and principles is needful; suszcal sense is 
to be developed, and the power to use the knowledge and express the 
feeling must be acquired. 


10. Let freedom rather than prohibition be the prevailing tone of 
all directions and counsels. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, 


1. Rules may be repeated or not, at the discretion of the teacher. 
The less of parrot-like repetition the better. If rules are carefully 
and vividly illustrated, first by the teacher and then by the pupil in 
the lesson hour, and before the pupil begins to work upon them alone, 
they will, in most instances, be called to the‘memory almost at will. 
Frequent references to a rule and a constant use of it will enable a 
scholar to know it by heart without special study of it. ~Heart-knowl- 
edge is the best kind of knowledge. 


2. Questions may be used frequently in the class, but not invaria- 
bly. ‘They are intended as much for the scholar’s private use as the 
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teacher’s convenience. Formal routine tends to destroy interest. 
Sometimes all the questions at the end of a chapter may be used; 
sometimes a part of them may be used and others sub: ti uted for the 
remaining ones. At other times other tests can be used, suchasa 
new kind of exercise for written illustration of the lecson, or a request 
for astudent to state what a lesson is designed for, or what is its whole 
substance. A system of questions and answers is useful but a good 
recitation does not always indicate a good understanding or ensure the 
cultivation of right habits of the mind. 


3. It is often desirable to read over the text of the lesson and give 
explanations when it is first assigned. At other times the student’s 
power of reflection will be brought into useful exercise by giving no 
additional explanation beyond that which the book gives; the lesson 
may be assigned without comment. 


4. Hearty interest and zest in the work must be sought for at all 
times. Bacon said, ‘‘Knowledge is power.” Let us say rather, 
‘« Knowledge is resource.” It is Aeart that is power. Success in this 
study depends largely on the heart 7m a that teacher and pupil have. 


One important aid in keeping interest alive is variety in the exer- 
cises and the character of the lessons. Occasionally writing may be 
wholly dispensed with. Memorizing music is a very interesting exer- 
cise to some pupils. Original writing isa pleasure to some, and should 
be begun early inthecourse. Analysis has a charm to others. 


The constant sympathy of the teacher in the pursuit of this difficult 
science should be such as may be felt, yet not too often expressed. 
Frequent commendation for faithful efiort should be used to inspire 
the pupil and impel him onward. 


5. All students may acquire a good knowledge of Harmony. If 
one set of explanations or exercises does not meet a pupil’s needs, 
another series should be devised. Teachers sometimes say, ‘‘ Oh, 
such a student has no ear for music,” or ‘‘ He has not even common 
sense—he cannot learn Harmony.” Let us rather acknowledge that 
in such a case our method» have failed and our resources have proved 
inadequate. Let us seek to increase our own aptness in teaching, to 
devise new expedients and to make our systems more complete. 


6. Most students work successfully and happily under permesseve 
direction, while profzbitory direction is more or less disagreeable to 
all. ‘‘See how simple and beautiful this is!’”? ‘‘Observe what re- 
sources you have here!” ‘‘Aim at simple excellence, but do not 
expect perfection.” How much better are these and kindred sugges- 
tions, than to be frequently saying ‘‘ You must not do this,” or 
“You must always avoid that, for it is very bad, indeed.” 


The author has been accustomed to give comparatively little atten- 
tion even to consecutive fifths and octaves, but rather to provide a 
way of escape from them at certain stages of the work. 
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The attention of the student should be called to the following sug: 
gestions: 
SUGGESTIONS TO STUDENTS. 


1. Have a fixed time for your hours of study, and have your study 
in its proper time. Be exact and regular. Harmony is as important 
as instrumental or vocal practice. Therefore, it should have an 
equally good place, and not be deferred to the evening or to a late 
hour in the day, when the mind is fatigued. 


2. For the first month or two many pupils succeed best in study- 
ing only half an hour atatime. Frequent change keeps the mind 
fresh and renders possible a higher quality of work. Quality of result 
is more to be valued than quantity of result. 


3. No one ever learned anything well by working most on things 
that were easiest for him. When you finda hard exercise always 
say, ‘‘Now, here is a good chance to learn something.’”’ Grapple 
with difficulties; overcome them completely. This may often be 
done by very subtle and quiet methods. A frequent return to a dif- 
ficult point is sometimes better than a long-continued struggle. The 
things you need to work on most are usually those which you find 
the hardest. Reflect on this, if atany time you find yourself making 
poor progress. 


4. Seek pleasure in your study; it should not be a// hard work. 
Harmony is more and more becoming an interesting subject. It isa 
great pleasure and a solid satisfaction to understand music, as Harmony 
explains it. It isa pleasure to have a cultivated ear. These studies 
and exercises train the ear and afford this cultivation. Surely, if you 
love music, you will be very glad for the help in playing or singing 
which Harmony can give you. The study will thus have a new zest 
at every stage. 


5. One thing well done is worth more than a dozen half done. 
One exercise well written for your teacher is worth more than many 
carelessly prepared. Yet you should, after a time, become able to 
write and practice a good number of exercises in an hour. 


6. All the exercises are equally important. Rightly studied or 
practiced each may be found interesting. It is not well to practice 
or study a favorite one at the expense of one which is less pleasing. 
Study and practice are both needed by every person. The teacher 
will decide how much of each kind is needed. 


7. Many persons who are fine performers merely, fail to obtain or 
keep good positions as teachers. Had they attained knowledge, 
taste and culture, as well as technical skill, they might have had bet- 
ter success. America needs thoroughly educated musicians. There 
is always room for one more ‘‘at the top of the profession.” 

8. Faithful effort always brings rich reward. 


Course in Harmony. 
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Harmony teaches how to form chords and how to listen to them 
when played or sung. It teaches how to compose certain kinds of 
music. It teaches how to understand music. To either players or 
singers it is as necessary to understand music as to feel it. A good 
performer has both understanding and feeling. 


Harmony dees not teach how to compose melody. One learns something con- 
cerning melody from this study, it is true, yet not enough to enable him to com- 
pose any kind of melody he may desire. 


The following works prepare one t9 compose meledy: Wohlfahrt’s ‘* Guide tc 
Musical Composition,”’? Cornell’s ‘Musical ¥orm,” and Pauer’s ‘ Musical 
Forms.’ 


in order to learn how melody and harmony may be skilfully combined, one 
should study such works as Weitzmann’s ‘‘ Musical Theory,’ Haupt’s or Rich- 
ter’s ‘‘ Counterpoint,’’ Richter’s ‘‘ Fugue,’’ and Cherubini’s ‘‘ Counterpoint and 
Fugue.’’ 5 

No perfect acquaintance with the subject of Harmony can exist without a 
thorough knowledge of Melodic Relationships. In acertain sense Harmony may 
be said to be founded in and derived from Melody. Three subjects must be 
studied in order to become familiar with Melodic Relationships, and thus become 
prepared for the study of Harmony. These subjects are: Tonality, Intervals 
and Inversions. 

TONALITY. 


Tonality as a study embraces the principles of the formation of all scales and 
keys, their relation, and their appropriate notation. All perfect instruments, and 
even the human voice, may produce many more tones than are commonly used in 
music. In the whole range of musical instruments of all kinds, thousands of 
tones are possible. But if we should attempt to use all possible tones, we should 
not be able to discern the differences in pitch; hence certain tones are selected. 

A tone is a musical sound. A musical sound is a given number of regularly 
recurring vibrations, received by the ear. The lowest tone ever used is the re- 
sult of 164 vibrations per second. Such atone is produced by an organ pipe 
thirty-two feet in length. The next tone higher is the result of 18} vibrations 
per second. The next is 20% vibrations. These differences in the number of 
vibrations are differences in pitch, as the number of vibrations always makes 
she pitch. 

The number of different pitches is 97. These 97 tones have been selected, from 
among the thousands possible, to form the material for our tonal system. They 
are found in successive groups of twelve, which, with all the intervening'spaces, 
are called Octaves. Among these twelve, seven are principal, and five are auail- 
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tary or secondary tones. The principal tones may be named by numbersor by 
letters. When referred to by number they are named First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh. When they are named by letters it is neces- 
sary to use letters in groups (triple and double letters) in some Octaves, and in 
others to use other modifying expressions. The octave which is lowest in pitch 
is called the Triple Octave. The next above is the Double Octave. 


The auailiary or secondary tones will be explained later, when exercises for 
writing are given. They will now be represented by parentheses, thus ( ). 


The following diagram will serve to represent our tonal system, without at- 
tempting in this lesson to show its proper notation. The vertical lines stand for 
tones. The numbers above the lines show how high or low the tone is according 
to the number of vibrations producing it. The numbers wnder the lines show the 
numerical name for each one in the series of twelve, or the Octave. The letters 
are the names for general use. (It should be understood here that the names of 
all tones may vary. The tone commonly called C is sometimes called by another 
letter-name, and even a third letter-name is sometimes applied. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand these differences in naming tones. All will be explained in 
due season.) Distinctive names for each Octave are given in the Diagram. The 
parentheses represent the secondary or auxiliary tones. 


The Triple Octave is so called because each tovie is represented by a triple cap- 
ital. Hach octave is named from the kind of letters used to name its tones. In 
the one-lined Octave a small letter with one line is used for the sign of each 
tone. In the two-lined Octave a small letter with two lines over it is used for 
the sign of each tone. In the three-lined Octave a small letter with three lines 
over it is used for the sign of each tone, and so on through all octaves. 


Thus the first (that is the lowest) note in the Triple octave is called ‘‘ Triple C,” 
or *‘C of the Triple Octave.’’ The first note of the small octave is called ‘‘small 
c,” or ‘ce of the Small Octave.”’ The first note of the one-lined Octave is called 
‘‘one-lined c,’’ and so on. 


Many students, whether players or singers, who are not familiar with these 
technical names which serve to name each tone distinctly, will find themselves 
relieved of some vagueness of ideas by thoroughly studying this diagram. 
Naming a tone simply E or G or B, does not indicate which one is meant, as we 
have several E’s and G’s and B’s in our tonal system. But if the octave-names 
ie applied, no uncertainty can remain. 


The following questions and answers, with many similar ones, will serve to 
make this knowledge of the tonal system practical. 

1. What is the fowest tone of the tonal system ? 

Ans. One which is the result of 16} vibrations per second. 

What is its name? 

Ans. C of the Triple Octave, or, more briefly, Triple C. 

2. What is the highest tone of all ? 

Ans. One which is the result of 4224 vibrations per second. 

What is its name ? 

Ans. Five-lined C, 

8. What is the lowest tone of the two-lined octave ? 

Ans. One which is the result of 528 vibrations per second. 

What is its name ? 

Ans. Two-lined C. 
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DIAGRAM No. 1. 


18} 208 22 243 274 803 
ret) 4 Erle cab eh aleiabs Si) 
2 3 abr: 5 6 7 
DDD EEE FEE GGG AAA BBB 
Triple Octave. 
edt omy ear ama fo eyes | eh xl ) 
2 3 4 5 ( 6 ( I 
DD EE FF GG AA BB 
Double Octave. 
a a Pa Pky eee yur 
3 4 5 6 o | 
D K F G A B 
Great Octave. 
CO I a aaa | eek GRR ad a Oy eI liege (2) 
2 3 4 5 6 i 
d if g a b 
Small Octave. 
Cee Bae OF Piper | ge a oe) ih i md a a 
2 3 4 5 6 q 
d e f g a b 
One-lined Octave. 
oe Sat RR (saa pape ag tenay 0 are aed a) | 
2 8 4 5 6 2 
d e f g a b 
Two-lined Octave. 
ge ee eres [rem eS Mae So) eae Cem 
2 3 4, 5 6 2 
d 2 f g a b 
Three-lined Octave. 
EA OR (| ier 8 Katie a 0) WP 
2 8 4 5 6 1 
d ) f g a b 
Four-lined Octave. 
{(Norr.—Only one tone of the five-lined octave is used, It should also 
be observed that the pitch varies in different instruments, and 164 vi- 
brations is the number, according to only one standard among many, 
heed exist. The one which is here given is the most usual of the } present 


Five-lined Octave. 
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QUESTIONS. 


1. What is a tone? 
2. What is a musical sound ? 
8. What is the lowest tone ever used? 
4, What instrument produces such a 
tone ? 
5. What makes the pitch of any tone? 
6. How many different pitches are 
used ? 

7. In what groups are they arranged? 

8. What are these groups with the 
intervening spaces called ? 

9. What, then, is an Octave ? 

10. In what two ways are the prin- 
cipal tones in an Octave named ? 

11. If referred to by number, how 
are they named ? 

12. If named by letters, what signs 
are used ? 

18. What is the name of the Octave 
which is the lowest in pitch ? 

14. What is the Octave next above it 
called ? 

15. Give the names of all the Octaves 
as shown in the Diagram. 

EXPERIMENTAL QUESTIONS. 
VOCAL. 


1. What is the lowest tone you can 
sing ? 


2. Give its Octave name ? 

8. What is the highest tone you can 
sing easily ? 

4. What tone doI now sing? (Teacher 
sings a tone, and if necessary, aids 
students to decide what it is,) giving its 
Octave name. He can begin, if the 
simplest exercises are necessary, by 
giving the same pitch that is given by 
the student in answer to quesiton 1, 
and immediately following before 
question 2 is asked. 

5. What tone doI now sing? (Teacher 
sings another pitch, higher or lower 
than before.) Give its Octave name. 
Other exercises in large number may 
follow. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


1. What tone do I play? Give its 
Octave name by ear, if you can; if not, 
look at the key-board and the teacher 
will name it. 

2. What tone do I now play ? 
(Teacher will play the same letter in 
another Octave,and proceed in the same 
manner with all letters. The student 
may point out all the keys having the 
same letter name on the key-board, 
giving both letter and octave name. 
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LESSONW II. 


The accompanying diagram shows the staff notation of the principal toner of 
the entire tonal system. The staff, clefs, and brace will be explained tbor- 
oughly by the teacher, therefore no explanation is needed here. 
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Only one remark upon the diagram is necessary. 

A part of the tones are common to both clefs, sometimes being represented in 
connection with the bass clef and sometimes in connection with the treble. 
Such coincidence in the notation is represented by the middle portion of the dia- 
gram. 

Students are advised to study these two diagrams carefully. 

Diagram No. 2. may be studied by means of the following questions, and sim- 
ilar ones in large number, to be devised by the student: 


1. On what line is CCC (triple ©) found ? 
Ans. On the ninth added line below the bass staff. 


2. On what line is E (great E) found ? 

Ans. The first added line below the bass staff. 

All the questions given above may and should be put in reverse order. For 
example: 

1. What letter is found on the ninth added line below the bass staff? 

Ans. Triple C. 

2. What letter is found on the first line below the bass clef ? 

Ans, Great H. 


Diagram No. 2 represents only the primary or principal tones. The intermedi- 
ate tones are omitted in order to avoid presenting too many particulars at once. 
Tt will be observed that in this diagram each series of seven begins with C. 
We may, however, begin a series of seven with any letter, but the relation of 
each tone to each other must correspond im each series. The following formula 
will show the relationship necessary : 
Qe SB Oe) Bee iQ Sie Oe Ce 

The formula may be read thus: One, omission, two, omission, three, four, &c. 

The eighth being added and being the same as the first in a higher series of 
seven, gives us what iscalled a Scale. The name ‘‘Scale” is used most appro- 
priately as signifying a scheme or system of tones occurring in the above or reverse 
order. (The idea of a ‘‘musical ladder’? may well be discarded even in the in- 
struction given to children. An earnest and careful teacher will not be obliged 
to use such an illustration, as many better ones may be easily devised.) Look 
in any good atlas and upon the map near its border you will see a ‘‘scale”’ of 
miles which guides us in deciding the distance from one locality to another. 
Just so our scale of tones guides us in deciding the distance or difference in 
pitch from one pitch to another. 

If a person were to engage an architect to 11ake plans for a house, the plans 
when brought would have a ‘“‘scale’’ upon them. The scale on such plans is 
meant to show distances from one point to another in the drawing or design. 

Just so a scale of tones serves to show distances from one point to another in a 
melodic or harmonic design. Thus we see the name ‘‘scale’”’ has an important 
significance. 

This kind of scale is called a major scale. 

The above formula taken in connection with Diagram No. 1 willserve to guide 
the student in writing all scales in a manner which we will explain below. 

Let us take G as the starting-point or key-note for anew scale. The formula 
given above requires (as the parentheses represent omitted tones), that the next 
tone following should not form a part of the scale, but should be omitted, and 
that the next but one, which is A, should be the second tone of the scale. The 
one following must be omitted and the next one, ‘B, will consequently be the 
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third tone. The formula requires that the next tone shall be that which immedi- 
ately follows, which will be C for the fourth. The next must be omitted and 
the next one taken, consequently D must be the fifth, and in like manner, and 
for the same reasons, E must be the sixth. The next tone following the sixth 
must be omitted and the next but one is to be taken. Here we meet an apparent 
difficulty, for this one which is next but one higher is not named in the first 
diagram ; it is only shown to exist, but is not named. 

All tones in such a position take their names from the letter above or below 
according as may be necessary to preserve'a regular alphabetic succession of 
letters through the scale. If we were to name the tone in question ‘‘next 
higher than F”’ this condition just mentioned would be met. 

But musicians have universally adopted one word which stands for all these 
words ‘‘next higher than”’ which is ‘“‘sharp.’? The tone in question is then F 
sharp, and the sign for the word sharp in our musical notation is this $: 

The scale beginning with G is then written thus: 


a 
ae a 


PA) 2) Boe 4()6" 60 8 

How TO WRITE THE EXERCISES.—A blank book ruled with music staves should 
be procured for the following exercises. The process of writing the scales 
should be as follows: The clef is first to be made.* The required key-note is 
then to be written on its proper line or space. Next the formula is to be written 
below the staff as previously shown. Next refer to Diagram No. 1, in the first les- 
son, in order to notice carefully what tones exist in the Tonal System and to de- 
cide which to select from among them to form thescale. (Let it be observed that 
the short vertical lines and parentheses represent the series of tones, while the 
letters give their usual names.) Next in exact accordance with the formula 
write the notes which shall form the scale. 

As the formula shows each step to be taken each scale may be correctly written 
at once. Errors or failures can only occur through haste and carelessness. The 
student must begin at once to form the habits of a scholar in the highest sense 
of the term. Method, accuracy, and neatness are indispensable for the best suc- 
cess. One should proceed slowly until perfect familiarity with each step is 
assured. Lzcellence in quality of study is the most important thing. Quantity of 
result must be regarded as little as possible ; quality of result is the all-important 
object to be sought in the early years of one’s education. 

The following are the key-notes from which scales are to be written : C; G, D, 
A, EH, B, F sharp, C sharp, G sharp, D sharp, A sharp, E sharp, B sharp. 

Some of these will necessitate the use of one or more double sharps. In the 
Scale of G sharp, for example, E sharp will be the sixth tone ; omitting the next 
tone as the formula requires, the next but one will be used for the seventh, and 
in order to preserve the alphabetic succession it must be named F double sharp. 
‘Nouble-Sharp’’ means the next but one higher than I’. It is then next but one 
higher. 


Nore FOR TEACHERS.—The terms ‘‘step”’ and ‘“‘half-step”’ are purposely discarded in this 
course. The author has found them misleading and unnecessary. If other names are 
needed, let “large-second”’ and “‘small-second’”’ be used, The author uses neither at this 
stage. 


*The teacher should require students to practice making clefs, notes and other charac- 
ters until they can be made neatly and rapidly. 
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The sign for ‘‘double-sharp”’ is made thus > or thus X. Scales requiring 
Flats will be explained and assigned in another lesson. 

The scales, as soon as written, should be memorized so thoroughly that their compo- 
nent tones can be repeated unerringly. They should become as familiar as the multi- 
plication table or alphabet. The study should be a mental exercise in which the 
formula is constantly relied upon for realizing the relations of tones and notes. 
By this process the memorizing will progress more slowly than by the common 
parrot-like repetition, but the result is far more satisfactory. 
wa SSMS Tata ee aS Died |e SO SET ce Ee 


QUESTIONS. third space. Name both of them, 


1. Repeat the formula for the scale. 
Write the formula on the black board. 

2. What does the term ‘‘scale’’ sig- 
nify ? Give the Ulustrations. 

3. What is this kind of scale called ? 

4. What is the object of the formula? 
Explain what it requires. 

5. Principal tones are named simply 
by letter ; how can intermediate or 
secondary tones be named? What 
name is used by musicians instead of 


Point out the keys on tne piano which 
they stand for. Write many exercises 
of this kind. 

6. What sign is used for the words 
‘next but one higher?’’ Write it onthe 
third lineof trebleclef. Writeit onthe 
fourth space. Name them both. Point 
out the keys of the key-board which 
they apply to. Write manyexercises like 
the above, and practice pointing out 
many double-sharps on the key-board. 


the words ‘next higher”? Make the Bs Repeas ue et - e 


sign for the words ‘‘next higher ’’ on 9, 66 6 D. 
the blackboard. Write it on the second 10 ‘ cc A ete 
line in the treble clef. Write it on the : ie ; 


LESSONW IIT. 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF PREVIOUS LESSONS, 


Vocal Exercises for Training the Ear. 


These exercises are for the purpose of training the musical faculties, not simply 
the sense of hearing. All students—whether instrumental or vocal—ought to 
practice them if not able to perform similar and more advanced exercises. 

1. Sing this phrase with the syllable Ja. (Teacher plays one, two and three of 
the scale, and the pupil sings after him. Then the teacher sings, requiring the 
pupil to sing after him. Then teacher sings each tone singly, asking the pupil 
which tone was sung, whether the first, or the second, or the third pitch. Then 
the teacher plays each tone singly, asking which pitch was played, whether the 
first secund or third. The teacher will skip about—playing in every possible 
order many times.) Other phrases to be sung and exercised upon in the same 
manner as above: 

One, two, one. 

One, three, two. 

One, two, three, one, two, three, two, one. 

2. Sing the same phrases with numeral names. For the lowest tone sing the 
word “one” instead of using ‘‘la,’’? as in the previous exercises. For the next 
highest sing the word ‘‘two,’’ and so on. 

Sing these phrases with the syllable ‘‘la”? + 

One, two, three, four, five (of the scale.) 
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One, two, three, two, three, four, three, two, one, two, three, four, three, four, 
five. 

One, two, three, four, five, four, three, four, five, four, three, two, three, two,. 
one. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, fivo, six, five, four, three, two, one. 

One, two, three, four, three, four, five, four, three, four, five, six, five, six, 
five, four, three, four, five. 

Some students will need even easier exercises than these, while some zan be- 
gin with more difficult tasks. 

4. Sing the above phrases with the proper numeral names for each pitch. 
Again the teacher will play single tones and ask the pupil to name the pitch. 
The teacher will also sing single tones and ask the pupil to namethepitch. Ob- 
serve that absolute pitch is not required ; it 1s only the NUMERAL NAME that is required at 
this time. If absolute pitch can also be given, so much the better; only let ex- 
ercises in absolute pitch be made additional to the above. 


5. Think the following phrases ; that is, think each sound as though you heard 
some one singing it very softly close by your ear, or some one singing or playing 
it in the distance. Or, imagine how they would sound if some one played them 
inthe room. If you cannot think them correctly at once, repeated effort will 
bring success. If you have tried five hundred times and do not succeed, quietly 
say, ‘‘I will try five thousand times, if necessary.” Testing to think music is a 
necessity ; you cannot do without it. 

Think, when you have heard ‘‘one” of the scale sounded by the teacher. of the 
same sound for the first note of each exercise. Try to think of the next sound 
as a little higher; of the next as higher or lower, according to the order of 
the numeral, and so on, throughout. 


The teacher will play or sing a key-tone before the pupil begins to think the 
phrase. 

One, two, one. 

One, two, three, two, one. 

One, two, three, two, three, two, one. 

One, two, three, two, three, four, three, four, three, two, one. 

One, two, three, four, five, four, three, two, one. 

One, two, three, four, five, four, three, four, five, four, three, two, one. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, five, fou1, three, two, one. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, five, six, five. 


are not complete on the Piano, only three 
tones being used for the former and one for 
the latter. 

8. What is the name of the lowest oc- 
tave—that farthest to the left hand ? 

4. Name all the other octaves in order. 


QUESTIONS 
FOK PUPILS IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Keyboard, Letter and Octave Names. 


1. How many octaves has the keyboard 
of a piano-forte? 

2. An octave includes how many dif- 
ferent letters ? 

Ans. When divisions of the keyboard 
are referred to, seven keys make the oc- 


tave. 
NotE.—tThe triple and five-lined octaves 


5. Point out the small octave,-the two- 
lined octave, the great octave, etc. 

6. How are the keys arranged ? 

Ans. The white keys are in regular or- 
der throughout the keyboard; the black 
keys are divided into groups of two and 
three, alternately. 


Nore FoR TEACHERS.—In case more exercises of this kind are needed, it will be advisa- 
ble to transpose these into all keys rather than to extend the scale at this stage of the 
practice, unless the pupils are very apt or already have some ability in singing. 
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7. How many and what letters are 
used ? 

8. Point out all A’s on the keyboard. 
All D’s, ete. 

9. Strike keys in different parts of the 
keyboard at random and name them with 
letters and octave name. 

10. Point out G of the great octave; A 
of the small octave, and many others in 
like manner. 

11. Which key is called middle C? 

Ans. The first key of the one-lined oc- 
tave. 

12. How many keys are represented on 
lines and spaces of a single staff ? 

Ans. Nine keys. 

NoTE.—A space may be considered as ex- 
isting just below the first line of a staff and 
just above the fifth line. In this case eleven 


keys may be represented by lines and 
spaces belonging to the staff. 


Staff, Clef and Letters. 


1. What is the staff? 

2. How many lines are used for the 
staff ? 

8. How many spaces are included in 
the staff? 

4, In what order are the lines and spaces 
numbered ? 

5. How many degrees are included in 
the staff ? 

6. What are added lines and spaces ? 

7. In what order are they named above 
and below the staff ? 

Ans. The space nearest the staff is called 
the first space, whether above or below ; 
and the line added nearest the staff is 
called the first added line. 

8. What is a clef? 

Ans. A sign placed at the beginning of 
a staff to show whether high or low tones 
are to be used. 

9. How many clefs are in use? 

Ans. Three. 

10. What are they ? 

Ans. Treble clef or G clef, base clef 
or F clef, and C clef, which is used in 
various ways. 

11. Which clefs are used in p'sro 
music ? 


Ans. The treble or G clef, and bass or F 
elef. 

12. What does the treble or G clef sig- 
nify ? 

Ans. That keys farthest toward the 
right are to be used, and generally those 
above middle C. . 

13. What does the bass or F' clef sig- 
nify ? 

Ans. That keys farthest toward the left 
are to be used, and generally those below 
middle C. 


14. What keys does a staff with treble 
clef include ? 

15. Name all the letters and the de- 
grees of the staff with treble clef. 

16. What letter belongs to the first 
line? What letter to the first space? 
What letter to the third line? ete. 

17. What is the first line or space for 
e? for g? for a? forG? for BB? for B? 


for E ? ete. 

18. How many keys of the one-lined 
octave belong to the treble staff? How 
many of the two-lined octave ? 

19. Name the letters and degrees of the 
treble staff backward from highest line to 
lowest line. 


20. What letter belongs to the Ist space 
below the staff? To 1st added line? ete. 

21. What keys does a staff with bass 
clef include ? 

22. Name all the Jetters and degrees of 
a staff having a bass clef. 


23. What letter belongs to the 1st Jine? 
What letter to the 1st space? What let- 
ter third line? ete. 

24. What is the line or space for G of 
the great octave? For B of great octave ? 
For e of small octave? ete. 


25. How many keys of the great octave 
belong to the bass staff? How many of 
the small octave ? 

26. Name the letters and degrees of the 
bass staff backwards from the highest line 
to the lowest line. 

The student should now name letters 


in both eclefs from printed music. Severa) 
pages should be studied. 
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MAJOR SCALES WITH FLATS. 


Exercise I. 

SCALES requiring flats are next to be written. The following are the key-notes from 
which they are to be written : Dh, Abp, ED, By), Fp, Cp, Gp, D), Ab, ED, Bp, FP, 

The formula which was given in Lesson II. must be the constant guide in writing these 
scales ; hence the plan of writing which was recommended in that lesson should be fol- 
lowed in the present one. Having made the Clef (it is well to accustom one’s self to use 
the Treble Clef in some of the scales, and the Bass Clef in others), the key-note is next to 
be made. Then the formula should be written beneath the staff. 

Let it be observed that the figures in the formula represent letters or notes, and as the 
figures follow in regular succession, so the notes must represent successive letters, and must 
be on successive degrees of the staff. 

We will proceed to illustrate the writing of a scale with one flat. The student may 
look at the key-board of a piano or organ as a guide in tracing out the illustration. Dia- 
gram No. 2 wiil serve the same purpose. 

Let us take F' as the starting point or key-note for a scale. The formula requires (as 
the parentheses represent omitted tones) that the next tone after F should not form a part 
of the scale, but should be omitted, and that the next but one, which is G, should be the 
second tone of the scale. The one following should be omitted, and the next one, A, will 
consequently be the third tone. The next immediately following the third is to be used 
for the fourth. Here again we meet an apparent difficulty, for this required tone was not 
named in Diagram No. 1. If we should name it ‘‘ next higher than A,”’ or ‘‘A sharp,”’ 
we should have our alphabetic series, or series of letters, quite disturbed; for we have 
seen that the formula requires a succession of letters to correspond with its series of num- 
bers. Besides, we should quickly find that if A is used a second time, B could not be 
used atall. Wemust therefore name the required tone ‘‘ next lower than B,” or ‘‘ B flat.”’ 
The sign for the word ‘‘flat’’? is made thus: ». Then the fourth note of our scale is named 
*B flat.’? The formula requires that the fifth shall be the next but one after the fourth, 
which will ba ©. In like manner the sixth will be D, and the seventh E. For the eighth 
the next immediately"following is required, which will be F. The entire scale is then as 
follows : 

} F CG A Bb C D E F 
BG ata Ao o Cie [Oye aia Gp ay a gi bee, 8 

One of these scales will require the use of a note next but one lower than the regular , 
letter. The expression for ‘‘next but one lower’’ is double-flat. The sign for a double- 
flat is made thus: bp. 

When the scales which make use of flats have been written, they should be memorized 
with the aid of the formula as in the preceding lesson, so that the component tones can be 
repeated without hesitation. Many persons who think they know the scales perfectly 
well will find these tasks much more difficult than they would imagine, if they fulfill all 
the requirements which have been named. But no one ever learned the scales thoroughly 
without the use or the apprehension of a formula of some kind, and it may be safely 
claimed that the use of this formula is adapted to give one the best conception of the for- 
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mation of the scale. A great deal of very thorough study is required before one can hope 
to make the scales perfectly familiar. They should not be considered as having been 
learned until they can be repeated with great fluency, and without error. 


MINOR SCALES. 


The Major Scales have been written with the use of a formula, and inserting the sharps 
and flats wherever the formula has required them. In Minor Scales, which are next to be 
written, the same method may be adopted. 


Exercise IT. 


The following formula is first to be used : 

1()23()4()5()6()78()7()65()4()32()1. The following are the key-notes 
from which minor Scales are to be written : A, E, B, F#, C#, G#, D#, A#, E#, B#, DP, Ab, 
Eb, Bb, F, C, G, D. 

Scales written according to the above formula are called Minor Scales in the Melodic 
Form. They are called Minor in reference to the relation of the third tone with the key- 
tone ; its distance from the key-tone is less than is the third from its key-tone in the Major 
Seales. The difference will be readily noticed on the piano. The Minor Scales are used 
in several forms, and the one given above is called Melodie because it is best adapted to 
and most used for melody, another form being more suitable for harmony. 

The scale of A Minor, Melodic Form, is written thus : 


———————— 
Sn es eo 


Li iit: Sede pte) tba Gr ( ) i iemes 


a a 
Oi sane ONG) Seen 2 
It will be observed that this form of the Minor Seale is different in descending from its 


ascending order 


The sign $f indicates the cancelling of a double sharp and the restoring of a single 
sharp. 


The Harmonic Form has the same component tones in descending as in ascending. It 


is called Harmonic because espec ially adapted and most used for Harmony. The formula 
for the Harmonic Form is as follows : 


1()23()4()56() 078, 
Exercise ITT. 


All scales in Harmonie Form should be written from the above-mentioned key-notes. 
The following will serve as an example : 


— = 


pra nea 
192 38()40)5 8007 8 
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The Melodic and Harmonic Forms are sometimes combined in the same passage, thus : 


They are also sometimes combined in an exclusively ascending, or descending passage, 
thus - 


Or thus: 


Such a scale is said to be in the Combined or Mixed Form. 


Exercise IV. 


The Normal Form must now be noticed. The following is its formula : 
1()23()4()56()7()8. Itis the same in descending as in ascending. 
_ The following is an example of the manner of notating it: 


Sn) Ly te 


It should be written from all the above-mentioned key-notes. 

The descending portions of the Harmonic and Normal Forms need not be written, for 
the reason that the descending portions will consist of the same tones in reverse order. 

All students, whether singers or players, should write all the exercises here assigned. It 
may be safely affirmed that, with very few exceptions, there can be no complete education 
without the exercise of writing. Many piano pupils think they know the scales because 
they can play them unhesitatingly, but such a knowledge is not a sufficient preparation for 
the study of Harmony. 

Any singer or player who hopes to learn Harmony wholly by reading about it, or by 
playing or singing a series of exercises without a great deal of writing, commits a serious 
error. Every student needs various kinds of exercises, because the faculties to be used in 
the study of music are various, and one class of exercises alone cannot reach them with 
the needful discipline. For most students the variety which will be given in this course 
is not too large for thoroughness, 
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THE present manner of using Minor Scales is as if they were derived from Major Scales. 
For all practical purposes this idea is correct: they may be considered as derived from 
Major scales. The key-note of any Major Scale is the third of a Minor Scale, and con- 
versely, the key-note of a Minor Scale is the sixth of a Major Scale. 

To illustrate: The key-note C is the third note in the scale of A Minor; and the key- 
note A is the sixth note in the scale of C. 

It will be noticed that the descending portion of the Melodic Form, as shown in the 
iast lesson, has no tones which are not found in the key of C. The Normal Form has 
throughout tones which are found in the key of C. 

From the fact that these scales, A Minor and C Major, have the same or nearly the same 
tones, they are called related scales ; thus, the scale of C is said to be the ‘‘relative major’ 
of A Minor, and A Minor is said to be the ‘‘relative minor” of C. 

All Major Scales and Minor Scales in the Melodic Form are given below. Any scales 
which may have been written may be compared with those here given, and by this means 
students may judge of their success. 

From these scales the relationships of Major with Minor and Minor with Major Scales 
should be thoroughly studied. 

The following and similar questions may be used : 

@. What is the relative major of A Minor? 

Ans. C Major. 

@. What is the relative minor of C Major? 

Ans. A Minor. 

@. What is the relative major of E Minor? 

Ans, G Major. 

@. What is the relative minor of G Major ? 

Ans. FE Minor. 

After going through all the scales by the above plan the order of the questions shoulda 
be varied as much as ‘possible. 


THE MAJOR AND MINOR (MELODIC) SCALES. 


C Major. 


SSeS ee 
Blank Sig. G eee ae eT = 
-g- 


-@- 
o- Fe 
A Minor. a—o—e tot aOR ARE fee a 
Blank Sig. a a 
G Major. ne wl Bee ae ees a 
1 aes ss | 
E Minor. 


1 sharp. oe 


D Major. 
2 sharps. 


B Minor. 
2 sharps. 


A Major. 
3 sharps. 


F¢ Minor, 
3 sharps. 


E Major. 
4 sharps. 


Cz Minor. 
4 sharps. 


B Major. 
5 sharps. 


Gt Minor. 
5 sharps. 


FS Major. 


6 sharps. 


Dz Minor. 
6 sharps. 


Cz Major. 


7 sharps. 


At Minor. 
7 sharps. 
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16 
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C> Major. 
7 flats. 


Ab Minor. 


7 flats. 


G> Major. 


6 flats. 


E> Minor. 


6 flats, 


D> Major. 


5 flats 


Bp Minor. 


5 flats. 


A> Major. 


4 flats. 


F Minor. 
4 flats. 


E> Major. 
3 flats. 


C Minor. 
3 flats. 


Bb Major. 
2 flats. 


“G Minor. 


2 flats. 


oe SS eo Se 
= hee Deo be- teh ss | 


pee ee 
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F Major. 
1 flat. 


D Minor. 
1 flat. 


This lesson shows thirty scales, with all of which the student has become familiar. Ii 
they are not already fixed in the memory, this should be done without delay, for they are 
as important in the study of the Theory of Music as the multiplication table in the study 
of arithmetic, and like that they must be learned ‘‘ by heart.’? The main dependence in 
repeating should still be, as before, the formula which was used in writing them. But 
the entire dependence need not be upon the formula, for it is an advantage in impressing 
them on the mind to notice the number of sharps or flats each one has. 

Look at the scale of E. How many different sharps has it? The answer is, four. Next 
we will ask what are these four sharps? They can be readily named by noticing the scale, 
but it is best not to name them in the order in which they appear in the scale ; a better 
method is to name them in the true order of the keys. 

For example, the scale of G has one sharp only, and that one is F sharp. This is the 
first in order whenever the sharps of any scale are named. The sharp first to be named 
is always F sharp. The second is always C sharp, because the key D, which has two 
sharps, has for these two F sharp and C sharp. The third is G sharp, and the fourth is 
D sharp. The question which we ask above ‘‘ What are the four sharps of the scale of E,”’ 
is then answered thus: F sharp, C sharp, G sharp, and D sharp. 

The general principle then is this : The sharps are to be mentioned in the order in which 
they are added in passing by regular succession from key to key. The same order is to 
be observed in relation to mentioning flats. 

The flats or sharps when written or mentioned in true order are called the Signature, 
because they are the indication or sign of the key. 

Instead of writing the sharps or flats before each note as they may be required, it is 
customary to place them in a group at the beginning of a piece. The signatures and key- 
notes are given below. They should be memorized, so that the key-note may be named 
when the signature is mentioned, and vice versa. They should then be written from 
memory. Before this is attempted, the exact position for each member of the signature 
should be noticed carefully, in order that mistakes like the following shall not occur : 


a : : 
i : ] 

There are two errors in the above example ; first, the irregularity of space between the 
sharps ; second, the G sharp belongs on the first space above the staff, and not on the second 
line. The reason for this is that it presents a better appearance to place these sharps ina 
triangular group, thus: 


| 


Or, if in the Bass Clef: 
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Signatures are not given for scales having double sharps and double flats, because such 
scales are never used with a signature of theirown. They occur incidentally in many 
pieces, but never at the beginning or end of a piece, and never where a signature would 
be needful. 


KEY-NOTES AND SIGNATURES FOR ALL SCALES. 


Relative Mi Scal 7 =| 7 = 
elative Minor Scales. eo z 


Major Scales. 


; : 7 aE: 
Relative Minor Scales.[4 fa 
LSM 


B.S OE Se 
WY (anal) Seen aie BL eS I 
NSD, ee eg 


Major Scales. 


Relative Minor Scales. 


The student should practice writing Signatures in the Bass Clef as well as the Treble 
Clef. 
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THE relationship of the keys is shown quite plainly by the diagram given below. 
This is a very useful means for impressing them on the memory. It will be observed that 
six of the major keys coincide, and in practice are the same, each with one other. Thus 
the key of B, having five #, is the same practically as the key of C>, which has seven b. 
(The question often arises at this point, ‘‘ Why not always use the key of B, as it has 
The fact of modulation, and laws of mental action, render 


the fewer chromatic signs ?”’ 
Not until the study of 


one the more appropriate in certain circumstances than the other. 
modulation is undertaken can the most important reasons for recognizing both keys and 
the means for distinguishing the different cases be fully presented.) Such scales are said 
to be in enharmonic relationship, as the tones throughout coincide. 

There are also six such coincidences among the minor keys, as will be seen below. 


Dp, 


uf 


e 
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C minor, 
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D# minor « 
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These coincident keys must be impressed on the memory by means of questions at 
the end of this lesson. 

A few remarks on the nature of these coincidences may be necessary. It has been 
stated that there are six major keys and six minor keys which coincide. Thus, out of 
the thirty keys which are recognized, twelve are practically interchangeable It should 
be noticed that we do not state that they are unqualifiedly the same ; that is not true. 
We stated in the beginning of this lesson that they are in practice the same. Musicians 
recognize a difference between B and Cb in point of fact, as the science of acoustics shows. 
Although keyed instruments like the piano and organ do not render these distinctions 
practicable in common use, yet it is plain from the fact of coincident keys that they must 
not be ignored. It must, therefore, le remembered that although the keys of C# and D> 
use the same tones in practice with all keyed instruments, they are not the same in idea 
and meaning, and that cases will arise when it is necessary to remember and carefully 
regard these distinctions. These lessons are intended for composers as well as for other 
musicians, and to them especiully are these distinctions important, especially in com- 
posing for orchestra or for choirs. The whole subject of enharmonic relations cannot be 
well understood at this stage of the work without entering into the subject of acoustics at 
greater length than our limits will allow, and we attempt here only a partial expla- 
nation. 

The enharmonic scale is explained in one of the closing chapters of Cornell’s ‘‘ Primer 
of Modern Tonality,’’ and the student will do well to study it at this stage of his work. 


QUESTIONS ON RELATIONSHIP OF 16. What major key coincides with the 
THE KEYS. key of F sharp? 
17. What major key coincides with the 
1. Which major key and which minor key of B sharp? 
key both have a signature of one sharp? 18. What major key coincides with the 
2. Which major key and which minor key of D flat? 
key both have a signature of two sharps ? 19. What major key coincides with the 
3. Which of them have signatures of key of G flat? 
three sharps? 20. What major key coincides with the 
4. Which of four sharps ? key of C flat? 
5. Which of five sharps ? 21. What minor key eoincides with the 
6. Which of six sharps ? key of A sharp Minor? 
7. Which of seven sharps? 22. What minor key coincides with the 
8. Which of one flat ? key of D sharp Minor? 
9. Which of two flats ? 23. What minor key coincides with the 
10. Which of three flats ? key of G sharp Minor? 
11. Which of four flats ? 24. What minor key coincides with the 
12. Which of five flats? key of B flat Minor ? 
13. Which of six flats? 25. What minor key coincides with the 
14, Which of seven flats? key of E flat Minor ? 
15. What major key coincides with the 26. What minor key coincides with the 
key of C sharp? key of A flat Minor ? 


SSO ee 


INTERVALS.—MELODIC RELATIONSHIP, 


PITcH relations of every kind have the general name, intervals. Although the word 
‘intervals’ is somewhat generally accepted as meaning distance or difference in pitch, 
yet the sense in which it is used by musicians is that of relationship in pitch, or, more 
briefly, pitch relation. By this definition all intervals may be included and none 
excluded, 
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Two musical sounds heard one after the other form an interval; also, if two sounds 
are heard atthe same moment they form an interval. 

We shall first study them as the tones occur one after another ; that is, we shall study 
tones in melodic relationship. We shall not study them at present as being heard at the 
same moment ; that is, in harmonic relationship * 

If ‘‘ middle C’”’ be sounded and the same sound be repeated, a prime is formed. The 
word ‘‘prime’’ means an interval of one degree. (See definition of degree in the first 
lesson.) In other words, a prime is a relationship in pitch which makes use of only one 
letter for two sounds which have the same pitch, or very nearly the same. 

If ‘‘middle C’’ be sounded and D next above be sounded, a second is formed. The 
word ‘‘second’’ means an interval of two degrees ; that is, a distance which includes two 
letters. 

If ‘‘ middle C’”’ be sounded and the E above it in the same octave be sounded, a third 
is formed. The word ‘“‘third’’ here means an interval of three degrees ; that is, one 
which includes three letters. When C is sounded and E is sounded after it, we ought to 
notice that D lies between the two. We thus notice three letters in all, and this is a reason 
for naming this interval a third. 

If ‘‘middle C’’ be sounded and F above it in the same octave be sounded after it, a 
fourth is formed. The word ‘‘fourth’’ here means an interval of four degrees ; that is, 
one which includes four letters. D and E are between C and F, and we thus notice that 
four letters are included in this interval. 

It will thus be seen that intervals have numerical names. These names depend on 
the number of letters which are included from one key of the key-board to another, or 
from one line of the staff to another. 


Exercise I. 


The student should now be called upon for illustrations. He may strike one key and 
then another key, and then name the interval which is thus formed. However near 
together or however distant the two keys may be from one another he must name the 
interval by counting all the letters between, as well as the two keys which are struck, 
The second key should always be higher than the first. The reckoning is to be from left 
to right ; that is, upward. In studying intervals by melodic relations it is necessary to 
name them according to the exact number of letters included, and not, as in harmonic 
relations, with a name which applies only within an octave. Thus, in melodic relations, 
15ths, 17ths, 25ths, or any other conceivable interval will occur. The reason for this 
(which none will be inclined to controvert) will appear in the exercises in analysis, which 
will be given a little further on. 

It is best at this first stage of the work to make use of white keys only. 


* NoTE FOR TEACHERS.—It should be observed that the common practice of teach- 
ing intervals as though there were no difference between harmonic and melodic relations 
of tones is a most unscientific and superficial method. They should be studied in both 
ways if anything more than a mere smattering of these subjects is desired. ‘The method 
given in this course and many other methods which will be suggested by it will be found 
to ensure a thorough knowledge of the subject. We do not insist on this method alone, 
but recommend all teachers to expand the outline here given and to discover new truths 
in this science as well as new applications of truths already familiar to all. 

Many more illustrations of intervals may be given by the teacher. 
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Exercise II. 


The scholar may now look at the key-board, if necessary, and answer the following 
questions and many similar ones to be devised by himself or given by the teacher. Up- 
ward reckoning, that is from left to right, only is to be used at this time. 


1. A to C includes how many letters ? | 8. What kind of an interval is it? 
2. What kind of an interval is it? 9. C to G includes how many letters ? 
3. B to E includes how many letters? 10. What kind of an interval is it ? 
4. What kind of an interval is it? 11. B to F includes how many letters ? 
5. C to C includes how many letters ? 12. What kind of an interval is it ? 
6. What kind of an interval is it? 13. D to B includes how many letters ? 
7. A to F includes how many letters? | +14. What kind of an interval is it? 


Evercise ITT. 

The scholar may now be required to form intervals from the various scales in regular 
order in answer to the following questions. Upward reckoning only is used. In answer- 
ing these questions he may look at the key-board, but not strike the keys. Preliminary 
questions upon the signature and component tones of the scale may be necessary at this 
point. They may be necessary also for the fifth and seventh exercises in this lesson. 

The following questions are to be used for the key of G 

1. What note will form a second from G? 

2. What note will form a third from D ? 

Remember here that there can be no such thing as a simple F in the key of G ; itis 
always F sharp or, possibly, F natural, 

3. What note will form a second from A ? 

4. What note will form a fourth from B ? 

5. What note will form a sixth from A ? 

6. What note will form a fifth from C ? 

7. What note will form a seventh from G ? 

Many more like these must be devised. 


Exercise IV. 
Give examples of primes in the key of G. 
Name all the seconds in the key of G.. 
Name all the thirds in the key of G. 
Name all the fourths in the key of G. 
Name all the fifths in the key of G. 
Name all the sixths in the key of G. 
Name all the sevenths in the key of G. 


Exercise V. 

The following questions will serve for the key of D: 
1. What note will form a third from D ? 
What note will form a second from G ? 
What note will form a fourth from F sharp ? 
What note will form a sixth from I. ? 
What note will form a fifth from F sharp ? 
. What note will form a seventh from D ? 

any. more questsons like these must be formed for this key. They should be used 
in large number in oral class exercises. 


Exercise VI. 
1. Give examples of primes in the key of D. 
2. Name all the seconds in the kev of D. 
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3. Name all the thirds in the key of D. 

4. Name all the fourths in the key of D. 
5. Name all the fifths in the key of D. 

6. Name all the sixths in the key of D. 

7. Name all the sevenths in the key of D. 


Exercise VII. 

The following questions are to be used for the key of E. The student must carefully 
remember what notes belong to the scale of E and think of no others. Questions on the 
signature and component tones of the scale may be necessary to precede the followirs 

~ questions: 
1. What note will form a third with E? 
2. What note will form a Fourth with G sharp ? 
3. What note will form a second with F sharp ? 
4. What note will form a third with B? 
5. What note will form a seventh with F sharp ? 
6. What note will form a fifth with G sharp ? 
7. What note will form a fourth with A ? 
8. What note will form a sixth with F sharp ? 
9. What note will form a third with A ? 

10. What note will form a seventh with B? 

11. What note will form a second with F sharp ? 

12. What note will form a fourth with A ? 

13. What note will form a sixth with B? 

14. What note will form a seventh with G sharp? 

15. What note will form a third with C sharp ? 


Exercise VIII. 


Give examples of primes in the key of E. 
Name all the seconds in the key of E. 

Name all the thirds in the key of E. 

Name all the fourths in the key of E. 

Name all the fifths in the key of E. 

Name all the sixths in the key of E. 

. Name all the sevenths in the key of E. 
Bronce in keys with flats should also be studied. 


Exercise IX. 

The student should now write examples of the various kinds of intervals. They are 
to be written from each degree of at least six scales, three having sharps and three 
having flats. 

The models given below will show how they should be written. No signatures 
should be used, because if they are, sharps or flats, which are essential to the key, are too 
easily forgotten. The student falls into the common error of thinking of / sharp as 
simply F,, or C-sharp as simply C, ete. 

The primes are so simple that two in each key will suffice, and the sign ‘‘etc.’? may 
then be placed after them. The same direction applies to the octaves. The double bar 
is used to show that the measures are separate, having no connection. 

The figure 1 stands for the word Prime. 

The figure 2 stands for the word Second. 

The figure 3 stands for the word Third. 

The figure 4 stands for the word Fourth, ete. 


eee: 
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Examples of Intervals derived from the Scale of C. 
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Examples of Intervals derived from the Scale of D. 
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THE intervals have been defined as to their general character. It now remains that 
their specific character should be studied ; that is, that they should be distinguished as 
Perfect and Augmented Primes, as Minor, Major, and Augmented Seconds, Diminished, 
Minor, Major, and Augmented Thirds, ete. 

Primes are of two kinds—perfect and augmented. 

In listening to a musical performance, if we hear a certain tone and at once hear it 
repeated, the relation between them is a perfect prime. 

Definition 1. A perfect prime is a pitch relation of one degree; it is represented to 
the ear by any tone and the same tone repeated. (Remember that the word degree means 
properly and primarily a place in the tone system ; it may also refer to a line or space in 
the staff or above or below the staff, in which case we should name it a ‘‘ staff degree.’’) 
Examples: d d is a perfect prime ; f/f is a perfect prime. 

Definition 2. An augmented prime is an interval of one degree, and is represented to 
the ear by any tone and the next immediately above or below. j 

Examples: ¢ ¢ sharp is an augmented prime. (Now it may be asked by some one, 
why is not ¢ fan augmented prime? The answer will be, it is not a prime at all, because 
it is an interval of two degrees ; it includes two letters. To decide what it is see next 
definition. ) 

Seconds are of three kinds—Minor, major, and augmented. 

Definition 3. A minor second is an interval of two degrees, represented to the ear by 
any tone and the next immediately above or below. 

Examples: ¢ d flat is a minor second; e f is a minor second; g @ flat is a minor 
second. 

The distinction between an augmented prime and a minor second is one which some- 
times causes difficulty. It should become so familiar at this point, with sufficient drill 
upon this lesson and the next, that no misapprehension about it can ever arise hereafter. 

When one hears any tone, and the next higher or lower following, it may be under- 
stood by the listener either asan augmented prime or a minor second, Some one will 
ask, ‘‘ Why give two different names when the sound is the same in both cases?’’ We 
answer, the sounds are used in different senses in the two cases ; and it is no more strange 
to give them than in the case of the word two or too. By the mere sound of the word too 
no one can tell whether two or too or to is meant. But as we attach different meanings 
to such sounds we must class them, as well as write them, differently, so in the case of 
the two intervals which we are studying. 

As an exercise in classifying primes and seconds, take the following and point out the 
minor seconds and augmented primes. The student must depend on the definitions and 
he will then be correct in all his analyses, 


Definition 4. A major second is an interval of two degrees, and includes an augmented 
prime and a minor second, It is represented to the ear by any tone and the next but one. 
Examples: C D is a major second ; F sharp G sharp is a major Second ; E flat F is a major 


second, 
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Definition 5. An augmented second is an interval of two degrees and includes a 
major second and an augmented prime. 

It is represented to the ear by any tone and the next but two, Examples : C to D 
sharp is an augmented second ; D to E sharp is an augmented second. 

Thirds are of four kinds—diminished, minor, major, and augmented. 

Definition 6. A diminished third is an interval of three degrees, and includes two 
minor seconds, Examples: © to E double flat is a diminished third; D to F flat isa 
diminished third. 

Definition 7. A minor third ts an interval of three degrees, and includes a major SECOnG 
and a minor second, Examples: C to E flat is a minor third ; D to F is a minor third. 

Definition 8. A major third is an interval of three degrees, and includes two major 
seconds. Examples: © to His a major third: F to A is a major third, 

Definition 9, An augmented third is an interval of three degrees, and includes a major 
second and an augmented second. Examples: C to E sharp is an augmented third ; F to 
A sharp is an augmented third. 


(Some theorists do not admit the existence of augmented thirds; but, as they are occa- 
sionally met with in the works of Chopin, and many other modern composers, their existence 
cannot be denied, and it is proper that we should give them a place in our classification.) 

Definition 10. A Diminished Fourth is an interval of four degrees, and comprises a Major 
Second, and two Minor Seconds.. Example: C to F-flat is a diminished fourth. 

Definition 11. A perfect fourth is an interval of four degrees, and comprises two major seconds 
and a minor second. Example: C to F is a perfect fourth. ‘This is also known by the name 
minor fourth. 

Definition 12. An augmented fourth is an interval of four degrees, and comprises three major 
seconds. This is also called a major fourth. Example: C to F-sharp is an augmented fourth. 

Definition 13. A diminished fifth is an interval of five degrees, and comprises two major seconds 
and two minor seconds. Example: C to G-flat is a diminished fifth. This is also callec 2 
minor fifth. 

Definition 14. A perfect fifth is an interval of five degrees, and compriscs three major seconds, 
and one minor second. Example: C to Gis a perfect fifth. This is also called a major fifth. 

Definition 15. An augmented fifth is an interval of five degrees, and comprises four major 
seconds. Example: C to G-sharp is an augmented fifth. 

Definition 16. A minor sixth is an interval of six degrees, and comprises threc majcr seconds 
and two minor seconds Example: C to A-flat is a minor sixth. 

(Diminished sixths are sometimes found. A diminished sixth comprises two major 
seconds and three minor seconds. E to C-flat is 2 diminished sixth. It is quite unusual.} 

Definition 17. A major sixth is an interval if six degrees, and comprises four major seco:d. 
end one minor second. Example: C to A is a major 3ixth. 

Definition 18. An augmented sixth is an interval xf siz degrees, and comprises five major 
seconds. Example: C to A-sharp is an augmented sixth. 

Definition 19. A diminished seventh is an interval of seven degrees, and comprises three major 
seconds and three minor seconds. Example: C to B-double-flat is a diminished seventh. 

Definition 20. A minor seventh is an interval of seven degrees, and comprises four major 
seconds and two minor seconds. Example: C to B-flat is a minor seventh. 

Definition 21. A major seventh is an interval of seven dearees, and comprises five major seconds 
and one minor second, Example: C to B is a major seventh. 

Definition 22. A diminished octave is an interval of eight degrees, and comprises four major 
seconds, and three minor seconds. It is less than the perfect octave by an augmented prime. Ex: 
ample: C to C-flat (7, e. C of great octave up to C-flat in the same octave) is a diminished 

ectave. 
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Definition 23. A perfect eighth or octave is an interval of eight degrees, and comprises five major 
seconds and two minor seconds. Example: C to e is a perfect octave. 

Definition 24. An augmented octave is an interval of eight degrees, and comprises six major 
seconds and one minor second. It is greater than the perfect octave by an augmented prime. Ex- 
ample: C to c-sharp is an augmented octave. 

Definition 25. A minor ninth is an interval of nine degrees, and comprises five major seconds 
and three minor seconds. Example: C to d-flat isa minor ninth. A minor ninth is a minor 
second larger than a perfect octave. 

Definition 26. A major ninth is an interval of nine degrees, and comprises six major seconds 
and two minor seconds. Example: C to d is a major ninth. 

Intervals may be reckoned as far as a twenty-second or farther. 

The student may now write in every key, intervals of all the kinds which have been 
explained, using each note of the scale as a starting point. 

The Perfect Primes are so simple and easily recognized that it will be enough to write 
only two in each key, thus: — 


as cee | 


Instead of writing down the names of the intervals in so many words, we may use signs. 

For the word “Prime,” the figure 1. Seconds are indicated by 2, Thirds by 8, ete. 

For the word “Perfect,” this sign 0; for the word “ Augmented,” ++; for the word 
“Minor,” —-; for the word “Major,” + and for the word Diminished —- —- may be used. A 
Perfect Prime is indicated thus : 01, and a Minor Second, thus : -2 ; a Major Second thus: +2. 

The following examples will show how the various intervals are to be written. We may 
use a double bar to show that each measure has no connection with the following, conse- 
quently, a sharp in one measure will have no effect in the following measure. 
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In many cases it may be deemed inadvisable to have these exercises written out in every 
key. It will, however, well repey to earnest students, all the labor which it requires. In 
some cases it would suffice to write them in two keys having sharps, and two keys having 
flats, It is scarcely needful to add that this lesson must be divided for many students. 


DESSON Pie 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF PREVIOUS LESSONS. 


Vocal Exercises for Training the Ear. 


Again we would urge all students to practise the vocal exercises. Pianists and Piano- 
pupils are very often reluctant to sing. But if they would become truly musical they must 
sing as well as play. Schumann says, “Try to sing without the help of an instrument, 
even if you have but a poor voice; in this way your ear [musical sense] will constantly 
improve.” A student who has a very poor voice, may at least sing in private, and derive 
benefit from such effort. 

The student should aim to sing with a pure sweet tone. The sound of the voice should 
also be very soft and yet firm. Weakness and dulness in quality should be avoided, and a 
satisfying clearness should be combined with the softness, “The Voice, and How to Use 
it,” by Wm. H. Daniell, “The Art of Singing,” by F. Sieber, “ Voice, Song, and Speech,” 
by Lennox Browne and Emil Behnke, and many other works of similar character, will guide 
the student in the formation of a good tone, as far as books can. 
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Exercise I. 


Sing these phrases with the syllable Ja. (The teacher will, of course, first give the key- 
tone, or, if the scholar is practising alone, he may sound it with the piano or organ.) 

1, One, two, three, five, three, four, five, six, five, three, four, two, one. 

2. One, two, three, four, three, two, one, three, four, three, four, five, six, five, Six, seven, 
six, five, three, five, six, seven, six, five, three, two, one. 

3. One, two, three, four, three, five, six, five, six, seven, eight, seven, six, seven, cight, six, 
five, three, four, three, four, two, one. 


Exercise IT. 


Think the following phrases. How to think them has been shown in a lesson previous. 
The teacher may, however, find it necessary to add other illustrations. 

1. One, one, two, two, one, one, three, three, two, three, two, three, four, four, three, three, 
two, three, four, five, four, four, five, five, six, six, five, four, five, six, five, four, three, 
two, one. 

2. One, one, three, three, five, five, three, five, three, one, one, three, three, five, five, six, 
six, seven, eight. 


Exercise ITI. 


The scale presents all the seconds in any key. The pupil may now sing all the thirds in 
the keys of C, G, D, A, E, and B. 

He may sing all fourths in the keys of F, B-flat, E-flat, and A-flat. 

He may proceed in the same manner with all other intervals through ninths. 

The thoughtful teacher or student can devise many more similar exercises if they are 
needed. 


Exercise IV. 


The following exercises will also afford good drill. The notes are to be partly played and 
_ partly sung, as the example shows. ‘The first note is to be played, the second note sung, the 
third note played, the fourth note sung, and so on, in alternation, throughout. The scale 
must be the all-sufficient guide throughout in deciding what sound to give with the voice. The 
scholar must not play the tone which is to be sung; he must think how much higher or 
lower it ought to sound according to the scale, and sing as the scale requires. The scale is 
to serve as a measure to impress the musical sense with specific pitches at specific distances. As a 
scale it ought to lead us to perceive and feel just how high each tone should be in these 
exercises. The scale of C should be practised much and often at this stage. 
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Piano, Voice, Piano, Voice, Piano, Voice, Piano, Voice. 
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INSTRUMENTAL EXERCISES FOR TRAINING 
PHEehAR. 


The teacher may play the following melodies, allowing eight long counts for each tone if 
necessary, and requiring pupils toname the intervals formed by the successive tones. Here, 
as in previous exercises, the pupil must not be allowed to guess the interval, but must test 
his judgment by means of the scale. Encourage him to believe that it is possible for him 
to really judge correctly of all the intervals. ‘“ Think carefully before you speak” must be 
his rule in all these exercises, 
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In the following familiar choral melody one note is changed in order to avoid a modu- 
lation: 


Folie fs eae 
See ce meee! 
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Various melodies may be played, changing the tempoin successive lessons to a quicker one 
until the true tempo is used. Pupils will then be obliged to think and speak rapidly in order 
to keep up with the teacher. 

Choral melodies, without modulations, should be used exclusively at this period. 


Fa G) Nien. 


THE name of any interval is determined in reading or analyzing, by the number of degrees 
of the staff occupied by it. For example: 


From G to 6 eo is a fifth, as five degrees of the staff are included in the nota- 
=) 
LS 


tion of this interval. Counting the lines and spaces, including those occupied by the notes 
as well as those intervening, will give the names of the intervals. 

The analysis of melody, by naming the general character of its intervals, may now be 
undertaken. It is most useful if works in some key having a signature are selected for the 
purpose. 

In this analysis the student should remember that the sharps or flats in the signature 
demand that any letter affected by them should always be called by its full name, as the 
case may require, and not simply by the letter name. For example, in the following 


fragment: 
Bz 
Paes 


BR 
Te 


t 


r 
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instead of naming the notes A, C, F, E, D,as many careless readers are apt to do, the student 
should be careful to name them A, C-sharp, F-sharp, E, D. He should be thus careful in all 
study, whether of instrumental music, vocal music, or harmony. 

The usual reckonings of intervals being upward reckonings, it will be well in analyzing, 
when the melody moves down, to mention that fact. 

An example of melodic analysis is given below. In following out this work on the > 
basis of these directions and examples we would advise the student to take a page of music, 
or more, each day, from such works as Bertini’s Piano Studies, Op. 82, Jensen’s Studies, 
Op. 32, or Chopin’s Studies, Op, 10, or, if vocal music should be more convenient, anthems, 
choruses, or songs of a high order. If musicis to be purchased for this purpose, and if vocal 
music is preferred, we would recommend students to procure a copy of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.” 
Analysis is an exercise that is so productive, and so many kinds of this work will be given, 
that the student will do well to have some, or all of the standard works mentioned, for 
constant use. 

Let us: now make use of these principles in the analysis of melody by pitch relation. We 
can make use of the melody of “Old Hundred” for our purpose. It begins as follows: 


© see oe ee nes eee 
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The analysis may be carried onin the following manner: g-g, prime; g-f¢, second; fee, 
second; e-d, second; d-g, fourth; g-a, second ; a-b, second, etc, As we derive the naine 
of an interval from the number of places occupied in the tone system in calculating without 
looking at a staff or thinking of a key-board, so in analyzing, we derive the name of the intervat 


from the number of places (lines or spaces) which are occupied in the whole extent of distance from 
one note to the next. 
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In Melodic Relationship we may reckon the intervals, upward or downward, according as 
the melody moves. But in Harmonic Relationships we shall see, when we begin to study 
them, that this will be quite different, because it would cause confusion at once. But even 
in Melodic Relationships it is customary to infer that an upward reckoning is intended if 
the opposite is not mentioned. Hence, in the analysis of any melody by interval it is always 
best to say “down” when the melody descends. Thus, the analysis of the second line 
of Old Hundred, as above given, may be as follows: b to b, prime; b to b, prime; b down 


to a, second; a down to g, second ; g to ¢, fourth; ¢ down to b, second ; b down to a, second. 


Any number of sharps or flats in a melody will not affect the above method of analysis, 
We will give other examples as follows : 
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C-sharp down to B, a second; B down to A,a second; A to C-sharp, a third ; C-sharp to 
G-sharp, a fifth; G-sharp down to F-sharp, a second; F-sharp down to E, a second ; EK down 
to F-double-sharp, a seventh; F-double-sharp to G-sharp, a second; G-sharp to D,a fifth; 
D down to C-sharp a second; C sharp down to B, a second; B to C sharp, a second ; C-sharp 
to D-sharp, a seventh, etc. 

The following passage is from Chopin’s “ Krakowiak,” Grand Rondo de Concert, Op. 14. 
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This may be analyzed in the following manner; a down to a, octave; a down to g-sharp a 


second ; g to f, seventh; f down to e, second; e down to g-natural, sixth; gnatural down to 


f-sharp, second ; f-sharp ‘to &flat pepentne eflat down to d, second; d down to f, sixth; 


f to g second; g to gsharp, f prime; g-sharp to a, second; a down to ¢, sixth; ¢ down to 


b- flat, second; b-flat to g-hatural, sixth, The student should always be thus careful to name 


a note which is affected by the signature, with its full name as the signature may require. 
For example: The last note but one in the foregoing illustration is b-flat; a careless student 
might thoughtlessly read it b instead of b-flat, which is required by the signature. 

The student should analyze a great deal of music in accordance with the methods whieh we 
have explained. Chopin’s Concertstiicke, Edition Peters, No. 1912, affords good work of 
this kind. Twenty or thirty pages maybe thus studied at this stage of our work without 
loss of time, and with decided benefit. 

The foregoing analyses are given forthe training of the eye. Quite a different kind of 
exercises now follows. 


EXERCISES FORTHE VE Are 


The ear should be trained as carefully as the eye, in discriminating between the various 
relationships. Its work needs to be carried on asa rule, more slowly, except, possibly, in the 
case of some children, whose perceptive faculties are so active that they soon learn to deter- 
mine intervals by the ear, and without always being aided by the eye. 
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Exercise I. 

Three ways of training the ear are desirable, and should be used in all cases if possible: 
First, the drill on scales and intervals afforded in singing exercises, such as many of cur 
public schools are beginning to introduce. It should always include the practice of intervals 
from each degree of the scale, thus not only 


Co ) Sae Sees ee erase ee 


-G@- -@- 


and similar exercises, but also 


ee 
ee 


and all intervals remaining from each degree in any desired keys, or even in all of them. 


Reercise IT. 


The second kind of drill is singing any required interval at random in various parts of the 
scale, using, of course, only such intervals as may be formed by component tones of the scale. 

The following scheme will make the second exercise plain to the apprehension, 

Sing a second from the second degree of the scale of C. 


Sing a third from the fourth degree. 


—= 
2. 
Sing a fifth from the third degree. 


—= 


From fifty to one hundred intervals should be sung in this manner at first in the key of 
C, then, a few days later, in the key of G, and then other keys. 


Exercise ITT. 


The third kind of drill will be to decide the kind of interval produced by the singing or 
playing of another person, according to the examples given on page 30. This kind of exer- 
vise is very useful in preparing a person to listen intelligently to new works, as produced 
in concerts. It is, of course, only one among many other kinds necessary for intelligent 
listening. In all such exercises the scale must guide the scholar in deciding. Thus, if the 
teacher should play or sing the second of the scale, and then the fifth, the scholar may sing 
the tones of the scale successively from the lowest to the highest, and thus observe and decide 
the name of the interval. At this stage of the work only an easy beginning of these exer- 
cises need be attempted. Asubsequent lesson will give further exercises upon this work. 


We 


Q 
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DIAGRAM UNOr 2: 
THE DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OF INTERVALS. 


1—INTERVALS WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR EXTENT OR DISTANCE. 


| 
f = he “P aa ( 
| il | | 


PERFECT. MAJOR. MINoR. DIMINISHED. AUGMENTED, 
i 


| 
That tothe lar-; That is, the 
ger of two kinds; smaller of . two 
which are both| kinds which are 
consonant. 


both consonant. 


| 
That is, greater 
than perfect or 
major. 


That is, smaller 
than minor or 
perfect. 


That is, such as 
cannot be altered 
without making 
a discord. 


2.—INTERVALS, WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR POSITION IN A KEY OR 
DEVIATION FROM IT. 


ie Sm Te =| 
| 1 | 
DIATONIC, or NORMAL. CHROMATIC, ENHARMONIC. 
| ] 
et Seat at Such as are formed from, Such as have their two 
Major key Minor key the Chromatic Scale, and | tones coincide in pitch, but 
Siisrrals itory Aad lo not suggest a minor or | have different letter names. 
ye ~~ Imajor key. 


3.—INTERVALS WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR MUSICAL EFFECT; ALSO 
THE EFFECTS FOR WHICH THEY ARE USED. 


| 


a ‘ 7 
CoNSONANT. DIssON ANT. 
| 
¥ f 
PERFECT. IMPERFECT. bo HARsH, 
| j J 
Perfect Unison. Major and minor| Minor sevenths, augmen-| Major and minor seconds, 
Perfect Fourth.(? )/third, major and|ted sixths, augmented|diminished fourths, aug- 
Perfect Fifth. minor sixth. fourths, perfect fourths,(?)/mented and diminished 
Perfect Octave. augmented seconds. fifths, and major sevenths. 


The perfect fourth is sometimes used as a consonance, and sometimes as a dissonance, 
hence the interrogation after it in the table above. 


4—INTERVALS WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR COMPASS. 


- 5 
SIMPLE. _ COMPOUND. 
i . 7) 
When not exceeding the When exceeding the compass 
compass of an octave. of an octave. 


5.—INTERVALS WITH REFERENCE TO CHANGES OF POSITION OR 
RELATIONSHIP OF THEIR MEMBERS. 
| 


DIRECT. 
An interval in its original unchanged form is said to be “direct” or in ‘direct form.” 


+ 


| | 
REPLICATED. INVERTED, 


: 
When the higher note is placed one octave When the lower note is placed 
or two or more octaves higher still; or when one or more octaves higher; or 
the lower note is placed one octave, or two when the higher note is placed 


or more octaves lower. one or more octaves lower. 
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LESSON. XI, 


HARMONIC RELATIONS OF TONES. 


SIMPLE RELATIONS. 


It has been seen that Melodic Relationships occur when one tone follows another, not 
combining or being heard with it at the same time, Harmonic Relationships are formed by 
tones produced at the same moment. : 

In the reckonings of harmonic relationships it is not usual to go beyond the ninth except 
in Double Counterpoint. Thus, in the following examples of harmonic intervals all of ‘the 
intervals are called thirds, or fifths, or octaves: 


All intervals which are an octave or less in their compass are called simple; those which 
exceed an octave are called compound. Thus, a ninth isa compound second; a tenth is a 
compound third, ete. By this we mean a ninth is an octave of a second; a tenth an octave 
of a third, etc. 

Harmonic relationships are reckoned from the lowest tone upward, and upward only. On 
account of this fact students should form the habit of reading all chords from the lowest 
note upward, This rule applies in piano playing or organ playing. 

Harmonic relationships are also called symphones, which means “ sounding together.” 

Any simple interval (7. ¢. one which is an octave or lessin compass) is called a “ direct ” 
interval. Direct means unchanged as to its compass. 


Replicates, and Replication, also called Transfer. 


Any interval which exceeds the compass of an octave is called compound or replicate. 
By replicate is meant one which answers the same purpose as another. Thus, in the above 
example, the second interval or symphone is the same, practically, as the first; it is there- 
fore called its “replicate.” After the first interval c e was written, the second was written 
by transferring the upper note an octave higher. This is called “replicating” or “ replica- 
tion.” The third interval is formed in like manner. The second and third intervals are 
called replications of the first. 


Prereise I. 


Let the student now point out the original or direct forms and the replicates in the fore 
going example. 

Let him also find replicates in any printed, instrumental, or vocal music. 

Let him also play direct or simple intervals and their various replicates. 
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Inversion. 

Inversion may be called turning over, or “turning upside down.” 

If the teacher should play c and e together, and immediately after play e and c he would 
be said to have inverted the first in playing the last, In the first case a third is formed: in 
the inversion it becomes a sixth. 

Inversion is changing the lower note of an interval to some octave higher. This change is usually 
to a degree one octave higher, Inversion is also changing the higher note of an interval to some 
octave (usually on2 octave) lower, Thus the note which was at first the highest becomes the 
lowest, and that which was at first the lowest becomes the highest. The various results of 
inversion are shown by the following table : 

Inverted primes become octaves, 


ie octaves “ primes, 
Os seconds “ sevenths, 
ee sevenths “ seconds. 
sf thirds ce sixths. 

co sixths s thirds. 


“ fourths “ fifths. 
« fifths & fourths. 


Major intervals when inverted become minor, 


Minor S SS major, 
Diminished “ ss ot augmented. 
Augmented “ sf & ee diminished. 
Perfect a * ‘ remain perfect. 


Eevercise II. 


Inversions should now be written in various keys according to the following partial model, 
which the teacher can complete upon the blackboard, if necessary, They are to be written 
out on each degree of the scale. This model gives them only from the first and second 


degrees. : 
a a 7] IA) 7) : 
Se re Se 
ae ce = 
-O- -2- -O- Wee 


66-6 67 F 2B -O- 
oe @ eo 2 a7) 2 
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Hezercise ITT. 


Inversions may next be written from the various degrees of the scale so as to include 
intervals of every kind. The following is a partial model for this exercise. It should be 
written in two or more keys. 


6 -B8- = Ls = i = = 2 ae s == 
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LESSON xils 


CONCORD AND DISCORD. 


The effect of all the intervals of the scale should now be observed, Some tones sound 
agreeably together. Some sound tolerably well. Some sound rather unpleasantly. Some 
sound quite harsh. 

If c and c are sounded together the effect is agreeable. If band c are sounded at the same 


moment the effect is very harsh and disagreeable. 


Eezercise I. 


The student should now study the Diagram (No. 3) with reference to the musical effect 
of the intervals. 
The perfect fourth should at present be reckoned as a dissonance. 
The following questions will aid this study. Many more similar to these should be used. 
1. Which are the perfect consonances ? 
2. S «imperfect consonances ? 
6 «mild dissonances ? 


3. 
4. se « harsh dissonances ? 


QUESTIONS FOR THE Ky OF C. 


5. Name examples of perfect consonances in the key of C. 

6. Name examples of imperfect consonances in the key of C. 

7. Name examples of mild dissonances in the key of C. 

8. Name examples of harsh dissonances in the key of C. 

N. B.—The foregoing questions require notice of component tones of the scaleonly. Scale 
tones only are to be mentioned in answering. All similar questions should refer to scale 
tones only. 


Kaercase LI. 


Let the teacher now play various kinds of intervals as simple symphones, that is, any two 
tones at the same moment, and call on the student to name it es a concord or discord; also 
name it as perfect or imperfect; mild or harsh. Students can exercise the musical sense in 
this manner in their own study hours. Two or more students can meet together and make 
it a helpful exercise for half an hour each day. 

This exercise may be given in reverse form by requiring the student to play a concord or 
discord as mentioned by the teacher. That is, instead of playing himself, and having the 
scholar name the interval, he will name the interval, and have the scholar play it, Discords 
should, however, be used sparingly on account of their harshness, The teacher should also 
conduct the exercises in such a manner that the discords should have their appropriate 
resolutions as often as practicable. 
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Reercise IIT. 


The student may now play the following exercises, naming each harmonic relationship of 
the lower and upper parts, and observing the effect of each, whether good, passably good, or 
mildly dissonant, or absolutely harsh. 
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The following exercises are a little less simple as they require the student to name the 
interval not only at the beginning of the measure, but also where one part is sustained, instead 
of having a distinct and separate tone. ‘This occurs in the last half of each measure. 
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The first four of Loeschhorn’s Studies, Op. 65, Book I, afford further practice of this kind, 
Wherever two notes occur at a time in the left hand part, (that is, one above another), only 
the lower one need be noticed at this stage of the work. 


Exercise IV. 


The following examples should be sung, first, by the student in his own private practice 
and afterward, if practicable, by two or more students in the class. When sung by a single 
person, he should sing first the lower note, and then the upper throughout the example. 
He must aim to realize the sound of each symphone. For male voices they may be sung an 
octave lower than they are written. The key-note only should be taken by aid of the piano 
or organ. 


es es 
| SS eee 


Examples in Exercise III can also be used for this purpose.* 


Exercise V. 


The student should now practice thinking, that is, concecving, the effects of the symphones 
in the following examples. It must not be uncertain or indefinite. He must think how 
much higher or lower in the scale each tone must be than the one which is to be sounded 
with it. The scale always to decide it. 


is er 
J Eee 
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Examples in Exercise III. can also be used for this purpose. 


* Allthe practical exercises given in this Course may prove insufficient for some students. Should teachers or 
students desire more work of this nature many other examples by the author can be furnished by the publisher. 
Ample materials for this work will also be found in the books of the Normal Music Course by J. W. Tufts and 
i. E. Holt, published by Appleton & Co,, New York. 
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Exercise VI. 


The following examples are to be played and sung at the same time. At first the lower 
part may be played and the upper part sung; then afterward the lower part may be sung 
while the upper part is played. (The examples of Exercises IV and V can be used before 
these are begun if simpler exercises are needed.) 


Sate es ee esas ihe —— = | 
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LESSsONT it 


HOW CONSONANCES AND DISSONANCES ARE USED. 


If one examines a fine painting closely he will discover that many dark and repulsive 
colors are used. That is, many of the colors if noticed separately are not pleasing, but on 
the contrary, perhaps disagreeable. Many persons would think that if it were not for 
the bright colors the painting would not be at all pleasing, and that so many dark shades 
are not necessary. But an artist knows that dark shadows are often needed in the picture, 
and without them it would be quite imperfect. Lights and shades are both needed to make 
the picture. . 

If we examine the finest pieces of music we shall find many discords in them. ‘They have 
the same use in music as the dark and less pleasing colors in a painting. If they are rightly 
used, and not too numerous, they afford contrasts which are approved by all persons. They 
are as necessary to the musical piece as the shadows are to the painting. 

The consonances may be compared to the lights in a painting, and the dissonances to the 
shadows. A bright and joyous piece will never be found without mild dissonances at least. 
No piece will be found, however mournful, or weird and strange, without many consonances 
amid the dissonances. Consonances and dissonances mingle in every kind of piece. 

We must, therefore, regard every kind of dissonance as having a possible use, and every 
kind of consonance as having a possible use. Modern composers, like Rubinstein, Raff, 
Wagner, Brahms, Rheinberger, and others, abundantly prove that every harmonic relation 
may have some good effect, and therefore appropriate use. 

We will now proceed to observe some of the various uses of consonances and dissonances, 
and the particular effects which they produce, 
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THE USES OF CONSONANCES, 


Comeonances are used for the beginning and ending of a piece. They must <lso be used 
frequently throughout. More consonances than dissonances should be used in all music. A 
piece sometimes begins with a dissonance, but all pieces end with consonances. The ending 
and the beginning can be either perfect or imperfect consonances. 

In duets, as for example, for a soprano and alto, or soprano and tenor, the perfect conson- 
ance of the octave makes the best ending. The third is sometimes used; also the sixth. Both the 
third and the sixth sound well. The replicates of the third also sound well. The student may 
observe the various endings in Lesson XIL., and name the kind of interval used—whether 
perfect or imperfect consonance—and whether a direct or a replicate interval. 

The octave is a rather weak and unsatisfying interval in harmony. In all duets it is 
better for the ending than in any other place. For the reason that it is so weak one octave 
does not immediately succeed another, in good compositions. 

For the same reason one fifth does not immediately succeed another. 

Let the student play, and sing and play the following examples : 


-C- -- 
It will be observed that neither No. 1 or 2 have a good effect. But if No. 1 be changed so 


as to read as follows: C= =| it is not objectionable. Or if changed to 
oe 2 6- 


this: = it will sound still better. And if No. 2 be changed thus: 


From these examples it will be seen that two or more thirds, or two or more sixths occur 
and sound wellin immediate connection. If a large number of thirds or sixths are used in 
succession there is a lack of variety. It is therefore customary to use not more than three 
or four, thus mingling the various kinds of symphones. Exercises on pages 388, 39 and 40 
amply illustrate these points. 

The best composers generally avoid wide skips in both of two parts at the same time. Any skip 
larger than a fifth is objectionable as a rule. They also avoid having two parts skip at the same 
time. (Any melodic interval larger than a major second is reckoned as a skip.) Jf one part 
skips the other moves a second only, and usually a minor second if the parts both go down, or if both 
go up. 

Tones are sometimes repeated, but not usually in two parts at the same moment. 

From the foregoing remarks the following general rules may be drawn for the use of 
consonances : 

Rule 1.—A consonance should begin and end a piece. It should usually be a perfect con- 
sonance. 

Rule 2.—One octave should not succeed another, and one fifth should not succeed another. 

Rule 3.—Thirds and sixths may be used somewhat freely, but never more than three 
thirds or three sixths in succession. 

Rule 4.—Wide skips should be avoided, and two parts should not skip at the same time. 
If one part skips the other should move a second, 

Rule 5.—Tones may be repea 


game time. The time should befthe same © INOS PETES py OF 
SEAT RAL 
BIBLE INSTITUTE | 


parts at the 
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To illustrate more fully these various uses of the consonances the pupil may add in writing 
a soprano part to each of the following alto parts. After that has been written he may add 
a tenor part to each of these same exercises, thus making another set of exercises. He 
should then play and sing what he has written, in the manner shown on page 39, Exercises 


He may then endeavor to play the printed part, and with it play another part, at first 
above, and afterward below. This will require even greater caution than the writing, if the 
rules are faithfully observed and obeyed. The pupil should allow himself NO CORRECTIONS. 
As far as he can play correctly the exercises will be useful. But he must stop entirely the 
moment he discovers an error. He should then try another exercise more watchfully. If 
three or four efforts of this kind do not enable him. to go through an exercise he will need 
more practice in writing. 

N.B.—Consonances only are to be used in these exercises. Scale tones only are to be used. 
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The teacher will observe that this lesson introduces two-part counterpoint in a very simple way. Yet no mention 
is made of the various kinds of motion at this time. No allusion to it is needed at this stage; a faithful application 
of the rules given above precludes the necessity for it. The contrapuntal work given in these lessons will lay the 
fonndation for a true mastery of all voice leadings, or so-called ‘inner connection of chords.” The prevailing prac- 
tice of giving four parts to be managed by the student before he iscapable of managing two furnishes reason 
enough why the study of Harmony is so often unsatisfactory to teacher and pupil. With reforms such as may be 
attained through the use of contrapuntal science our methods may so improve that this study may be found a 
delight instead of an irksome task. 
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LESSON XIV. 


THE SIMPLEST CHORDS. 


TRIADS. 


The simplest chords are formed by using any note which may be desired as the foundation 
or basis or the chord and adding above it a third and a fifth each being reckoned from this 
foundation. This foundation or basis is called the root. 

The various notes of a major or minor scale when used as roots of triads have the follow- 


ing names: 


The First of a scale is called the Tonic. 


« Second “ uf eS Super-Tonic. 

sc Third ue sé sc Mediant. 
Caeolitoum btn mc <6 < Sub-Dominant. 
oe intl wy oe Ge Dominant. 

« Sixth ss S § Super-Dowinant. 
« Seventh “ MY ce Sub-Tonic. 


Some theorists call the Sixth the Sub-mediant, and the Seventh the Leading-Tone. 

Let it be observed, however, that “super” means “above,” and “sub” means “below.” 
Four of the names given in the foregoing list then seem perfectly appropriate, as describing 
the position of some of the notes. 

The principal roots are the Tonic and the Dominant. “Tonic” means “the first tone.” 
Dominant means “ruling tone.” It is so called, yet not very appropriately we must confess, 
because it has belonging to it a chord which rules and determines the key. 

‘“ Super-tonic ” means “note above the Tonic.” 

“Mediant” means “note midway between”; that is, midway between the two principal 
tones, Tonic and Dominant. 

“ Sub-Dominant” means “note below the Dominant.” 

“« Super-Dominant”’ means “note above the Dominant.” 

“ Sub-Tonic” means “note below the Tonic. 

Triads are usually formed of component tones of a diatonic scale. As they are made of 
a root third and fifth it will be seen that whatever root is used the two notes above it will 
each be a third apart. A triad may from this point of view be considered as being made of 
two thirds one above another, thus: 


From C to £ is a third, and from E toGisa third. Some persons imagine that this is the 
easiest way of forming a chord. But many difficulties grow out of such a method, and the 
triad ought to be thought of, and always made by reckoning from the root each time, thus: From 
C to E is a third, and from C to G is a fifth. 

4 
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The relations of all tones to the root in a chord are the most important. But the relation 
of tones above the root among themselves are important, and will be noticed from time to 
time in our explanations. 


Evercise I. 


Let the scholar now write triads on every degree of each key. The following will serve as 
a’ model for major and minor keys: 
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It should be obsérved that component tones of the scale are to be used in forming each 
triad. The harmonic form of the minor scale is to be used exclusively at present. phe 
other forms of the minor scale are very little used in chord writing. 

After the triads have been written the character of each interval can be marked under 
neath according to the following example : 
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The general character of each triad usually depends on the kind of third which it has, but 
sometimes also upon the kind of fifth. 

1, If the third is major, and the fifth perfect, it is a major triad. 

2. If the third is minor, and the fifth perfect, it is a minor triad. 

3. If the third is minor, and the fifth diminished, it is a diminished triad. 

4. If the third is major, and the fifth augmented, it is an augmented triad. 

The triads of any major key are to be marked thus in the foregoing exercises : 


The Tonic Ite 
The Sub-Dominant IV. 
The Dominant WK 


The Super-Tonic Il. 


The Mediant III. 
The Super-Dominant VI. 
The Sub-Tonic Ae oy 


The triads of any minor key are to be marked thus in the foregoing exercises : 


The Tonic 

The Sub-Dominant 
The Super-Tonic 
The Sub-Tonic 
The Dominant 
The 


The Mediant 


ii 
Iv. 
Iie 

Vil sc 
Vv. 


Super-Dominant VI. 


IlI+ 


The major triads are indicated by large Roman numerals; the minor triads by small 
Roman numerals; the diminished triads by small Roman numerals, with two dashes after 
them; the augmented triads by large Roman numerals with a ++ after them. 
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These are the only kinds of triads which may be derived from major or minor scales. 
Other kinds of triads are formed with the aid uf the chromatic scales. These will be found 
explained in Jater lessons of this course. 


Evercise IT. 


“et the scholar now sing the tones which form the various triads in each key. 

u oU members of a class are singers they should be required to sing the various triads to- 
gether, the class being divided into three parts for that purpose. But the teacher should be 
careful to have the parts exchanged until all have in turn sung respectively the lowest, the 
middle and the highest parts of the triads. The teacher should require the tones to be sus- 
tained through four seconds of time. By this means the bad impression arising from so 
many consecutive fifths will be in a measure avoided. 

The triads may be first sung as they occur on successive degrees of the scale; afterward 
skipping about from one degree to another, somewhat distant. 


With some students this kind of drill should be kept up for some weeks. Others may pass 
over it more rapidly. 


Heercise ITT. 


Let the scholar now play and sing the following exercises. He may first sing the lowest 
note and play the two highest notes, then sing the highest and play the two lowest, then 
sing the middle and play the lowest and the highest. 


FOR SOPRANO AND ALTO VOICES. 


If any of these chords are found too high or low they can be transferred an octave higher 
or lower, or be entirely omitted. 
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Exercise IV. 


The teacher should now require pupils to name and analyze triads which he may play ; thus 
for example: “ Triad of the Tonic,” (supposing that the tonic triad has been played,) “cc. 
sisting of the Tonic for the root, its major third and its perfect fifth.” Or supposing the Triad 
of the Mediant has been played, the scholar will say, “Triad of the Mediant, consisting of 
the Mediant for the root, with its minor third and perfect fifth.” 

The scholar should listen first for the lowest tone of the triad, as from that he will decide 
which degree of the scale it represents. Next the character of the third should be noticed, 
and then the character of the fifth. 


Exercise V. 


‘Let the pupil now use the following notes as roots of triads, and play the various triads 
belonging to them. No corrections should be made. If mistakes are made they should pass 
uncorrected, but they should lead the scholar to think more accurately, and to become more 
exact and sure. Scale notes only should be used. Let the pupils remember carefully the 
sharps or flats which the scale requires. 
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QUESTIONS, 


What are the simplest chords? Ans. Triads. 

Of what do they consist? Ans. Of a root, third, and fifth. 
May any desired note be‘used as the root of a chord ? 
What are the names of the various roots ? 

What other names are given to the sixth and seventh of the scale ? 
. What is the meaning of the word “ Tonic ?” 

What is the meaning of the word “ Dominant ?” 

What is the meaning of the word “ Mediant ? ” 

What is the meaning of the word “Super ?” 

. What is the meaning of the word “Sub?” 

. What is the meaning of the word “ Super-Tonic ?” 

. What is the meaning of the word “Sub-Dominant 2?” 

. What is the meaning of the word “ Super-Dominant ?” 
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14. What is the meaning of the word “ Sub-Tonic ? ” 

15. In what two.ways may the intervals of a triad be reckoned ? 

16. What is the best way ? 

17. Why is it to be régarded as the best? (See p. 44, first sentence), 
18. On what does the general character of a triad depend ? 
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. What intervals constitute a major triad ? 

. What intervals constitute a minor triad @ 

. What intervals constitute a diminished triad ? 

. What intervals constitute an augmented triad ? 
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LESSON XV. 


The following exercises are for further discipline in two part playing and writing. It is 
recommended that in these exercises the playing should precede the writing. As in similar 
exercises in Lesson XIII, no corrections should be allowed. The exercises are useful only so 
far as they are played accurately and without faltering. Very slow and attentive playing 
should be the rule. The rules on page 41 should be the constant guide in either playing or 
writing. Only consonances are to be used; both kinds may be introduced. Although some 
chromatically changed notes appear in these examples, the scholar will write only notes 
which belong to the scale, and will use no chromatic signs. 

These exercises are to be regarded as Alto parts. The scholar may first add a Tenor 
part, that is, a series of lower tones. After he has gone through all the exercises in this 
manner, he may add a Soprano part, that is, a series of higher tones, thus playing two sets 
of exercises. After the exercises have been played in the manner specified above, they 
may be worked out in writing. 


NotEe.—When one part skips a sixth or an octave, the other part may be a repeated note if desired. 
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LESSON XVI. 


Exercise I. 


ti. Lesson XIV. triads were formed by means of a root with a third above it, and a fifth 
above that. ‘They may be formed in other ways, as, for example, by having the fifth next 
above, and the third highest. Hither of the following chords illustrates this: 
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These are expanded triads; that is, they are expanded to a larger compass than the triads 
which were first written. 

Examples of many other chords, corresponding with these, may now be written from the 
various triads of the keys of C and A, or more, at the discretion of the teacher. 


Reercise IT. 


After the foregoing exercise has been written the scholar should sing all the chords in 
reach of his voice, that is, he should sing the tones which form the chords successively. He 
should also play and sing these chord-forms in the manner described in Exercise IIL., on 


page 46. 
Exercise ITT. 


The following chords may be used for thinking chord-effects. As before, the scholar must 
sound the key-tone (the tonic) before beginning these exercises. The scale must be the guide 
in conceiving the sound of every chord. The student may learn to think the sound of a chord 
as definitely as he thinks the sound of a word in common reading, if the scale is always his 
guide. Exercises of page 45 can also be used for this purpose. 
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The scholar may have noticed that all possible changes of the triads have not hitherto 
been made or even hinted at. The triads may be formed not only as in the foregoing exam- 
ples, but also in various ways like the following: ‘ 


These chords are all derived from the triad of C. It will be noticed that in all such forms 
the root C is no longer the lowest note; in some chords it is the middle note, and in some 
the upper note. C is nevertheless still to be regarded as the root. The root of any chord is 
always that note on which it is originally based. 

In many derived forms like the above the root is to be found in some other than the 
lowest part. 

Such derived forms as the above are called InveRsions. The chord may be arranged in 
any desired shape; its name then depends on the note which happens to be lowest. When 
the third happens to be lowest the chord, is called the first inversion of a triad. When 
the fifth is the lowest note the chord is called the second inversion. 

In the above examples the first three chords are first inversions of the chord of the tonic, 
that is, the chord of C. The remaining chords are second inversions of the chord of C, or 
chord of the tonic. The following illustration shows a simple triad and its two inver- 
sions. 


Triads. First inversion. Second inversion. 
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Exercise IV. 


The pupil will now name the various triads and inversions in the following examples, 
naming the simple uninverted triads by their root names, and the inversions by root name, 
and inversion name. 
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LESSON: XVII. 
MOTION OF PARTS OR VOICES. 


In the exercises of Lessons XIII. and XY. the printed notes form an alto part, to which a 
soprano part is to be added. By the “alto part” is meant a series of notes to be sung by an 
alto singer. The term “part” is used in this sense as meaning a particular series of notes. 
But as the word “ part” is rather vague, being so very general, the word “ voice” is used in 
in the same sense. 


1.—INFLECTION OR DIRECTION OF MOVEMENT. 


By motion is usually meant change from one pitch to another. Thus, when any note is 
followed by one which is higher, the voice is said to move up; or, when followed by one that 
is lower, the voiceis saidto move down. When a voice moves neither up nor down, but has 
repeated tones, it is generally reckoned as having no melodic motion, and is said to be 
stationary. But some theorists, in such a case, call the onward movement, plane motion, 
which we will adopt as a fit and appropriate term. 

In a single voice, then, we may observe three kinds of motion: 


1. Upward motion. 
2. Downward motion. 


3. Plane motion. 


The first two kinds may be used somewhat freely, except in minor keys; the last should 
be used very little. 

In both major and minor keys the seventh tone of the scale (called “leading tone,” as 
well as sub-tonic) should regularly lead upward one degree, especially when in the highest 
or lowest of four voices. 

The fourth tone of the scale also has a special tendency as to movement. While the 
seventh tends to move up the fourth naturally moves down one degree. This tendency is 
especially important when the fourth occurs in the highest or lowest of four voices. It may 
be often disregarded in middle voices. 

There are several violations of these rules in the following partially incorrect examples. 
The pupil will point out the cases where the rules are violated, and where they are 
observed. It will be seen that they often cause a very bad effect. 
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2.—SCOPE OR EXTENT OF MOVEMENT. 


The extent of motion is reckoned according to the interval. In studying inflection, or 
direction of movement, we ask, ‘‘ Which way does the voice go?”’ In studying scope or 
extent of movement, we ask, ‘‘How far up or down does it move?” 

In writing in major keys there are few restrictions concerning extent of movement. The 
following restrictions are indispensable in all writing. Exceptions may sometimes occur, 
but they are rare. 

1. The limits of each voice should be observed. 

2. A voice should not move more than a tenth, unless immediately after a rest of one or 
more counts. 

3. One fifth should not follow another, and one octave should not follow another. Suc- 
cessions of fourths and sevenths should be rarely used. The purest style of composition 
makes use of seconds, thirds, and sixths mainly, with an occasional (single) fourth, or fifth, 
or octave. 

4. Augmented intervals of every kind are to be avoided as arule. They are not melo- 
dious, and should be used very little. Diminished intervals should usually be avoided in 
music written for voices. In writing in minor keys one should not go from the sixth to the 
seventh of the scale, or from the seventh to the sixth, as this causes an augmented second. 


The limits of the voices are as follows: 


Low Voices. High Voices. 
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Bass. Alto. Tenor. Soprano. 


Throughout this course the above limits should, with very few exceptions, be regarded. 
That is, no note is to be written or played higher or lower than the limits above indicated. 
Many melodies should now be written in accordance with the rules given above, 
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Illustrations of Rule 2. 


The following is badly written, because the part moves so much. That is the main reason 
why it has no melodious effect. 


In the following melody some long skips occur which are not objectionable. 
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Illustrations of Rule 3. 


The following examples will show how badly a part may sound if Rule 3 is not regarded. 


——— eS a] 
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Let the pupil point out the bad movements in the above examples ; also the good ones. 


Illustrations of Rule 4. 


The following examples are bad because of the augmented and diminished intervals to be 
found in them. Let the pupil point them out, observing that some augmented intervals are 
formed by scale notes without the use of chromatics. Unless he observes this he will over- 
look some of these intervals. 
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Exercises. 

In accordance with the foregoing rules and principles the scholar may now try writing 
original melodies.* Unless he has unusual talent it will not be expected that they should be 
beautiful. But if he regards the rules it may reasonably be expected that they shall be at | 
least good. However poor his efforts may seem let him persevere, as by this means knowl- 


edge, if not skill may be attained. . 
A melody should usually begin and end with the key-note. The last two measures 


should usually be like one of the following: 


FORMS OF ENDING FOR MELODIES. 
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Each melody may be eight measures in length. In order not to exceed this number it is 
well to mark them off before beginning to write, placing a double bar at the end. 


LESSON] XViLi: 


MOTION OF PARTS. — Continued. 


RELATIVE OR COMPOUND MOTION. 


When two voices move together, not only is the motion of each voice to be observed, but 
also the relation of the voices as to their motion. That is, we should notice whether they 
move exactly alike, in a similar way, or quite differently one from another. This combina- 
tion of motion may be called Compound or Relative Motion. 

There are five kinds of Compound Motion: 


1. Plane motion. 

2. Parallel motion. 
8, Similar motion. 
4, Oblique motion. 
5. Contrary motion. 


* The aim of this original work in melody-writing should be mainly to exemplify the important principles of voice- 
leading here given. Melody, with reference to design, coherency, and beauty of form should be undertaken later 
than at this stage. 
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Example of Plane Motion. 


: oe 3 


This kind is called Plane Motion because the parts move continually on the same line or 
plane of pitch. There is no motion in the sense of change of pitch, it is true; yet the 
onward progress of each part, though exclusively rhythmic, needs to be referred to by some 
convenient term as that of Plane Motion. This term was introduced by Weitzmann, we 
believe. 

Plane Motion is that in which the parts simply repeat their tones without change of pitch. 


Examples of Parallel Motion. 


This kind is called Parallel Motion because the two voices move in the same direction, 
and keep an equal distance apart. 

Parallel Motion is that kind in which both parts constantly and simultaneously change their pitch, 
but constantly form the same intervals, 


Examples of Similar Motion. 
3. 
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This kind is called Similar Motion, because each voice moves like the other, yet not 
exactly the same distance, because it moves either a greater or less interval. 

Similar Motion is that in which the voices constantly and simultaneously change ther pitch, 
in the same direction, but do not form successive intervals of the same kind. 


Examples of Oblique Motion. 
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This is called Oblique Motion because one voice is stationary while the other moves from 
or towards it. If no ties were used, and one part consisted wholly of repeated tones, the 
other part would still be said to be in oblique movement with the repeating part. 

Oblique Motion is that kind in which one voice prolongs or repeats tts tone while another voice 


moves from or towards it. 


EXAMPLES OF CONTRARY MOTION. 
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This is called Contrary Motion, because each part moves in contrary direction to the 
other. When one part moves up the other moves down, and vice versa. 

Contrary Motion is that in which the parts go in opposite directions. 

Contrary and Oblique Motion can be used most freely in all kinds of composition, Plane, 
Similar, and Parallel Motion should be used more sparingly. 


Exercise I. 


ANALYSIS OF MOTION IN TWO VOICES. 


In order to accustom the student to observe the various movements of voices, analysis of 
motion is indispensable at this point. The proper manner of analyzing the motion in the 
following example is shown below.* The parts may be called tenor and soprano parts. 
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Analysis of Motion: The tenor g and the soprano g form an octave; the tenor g moves up 
to a, while the soprano g moves down to fshurp, forming a sixth with the tenor; as the parts 
move in opposite directions to each other Contrary Motion occurs. The tenor anext moves 
upward to 6, while the soprano fsharp moves upward to g. thus forming another sixth, 
and as the parts move the same distance in the same direction, Parallel Motion occurs. The 
tenor note is next repeated while the soprano moves down towards it, thus causing Oblique 
Motion. The tenor next repeats its tone while the soprano d is also repeated, and thus the 
parts are in Plane Motion. The tenor > next moves upward to c, while the soprano d next 
moves upward to e, thus forming a consecutive third, and as the parts both move the same 
distance a second, and keep at equal distance apart, Parallel Motion results. 


* Tf simpler exorcises are needed at first, those in Lesson XII. may be used. 
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According to this example of analysis the pupil may analyze the remainder of the fore- 
going exercise, as well as the following exercises. 
The parts in the following examples may be regarded as Tenor and Alto. 


Z = 4 


The parts in the following example may be called Soprano and Alto parts, 
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Exercise II. 


ANALYSIS OF MOTION IN THREE VOICES. 


Analysis of Motion in Three Voices requires that the student shall notice how the lowest 
voice moves with the middle voice; how the lowest voice moves with the highest voice, and 
how the middle voice moves with the highest voice. This occasions three comparisons: 


1st Comparison, Lowest Voice and Middle Voice. 
2nd s ¢ fs “ Highest Voice. 
8rd “ Middle 6c “ “ “ 


This analysis may be carried on in either or two ways, as the teacher may consider them 
best suited to the needs of the class. First and simplest, the First Comparison may be 
carried throughout the exercise, then the Second Comparison throughout, and then the Third 
Comparison. The second method will be, to carry out the three complete at each progres- 
sion. The process of analysis may be the same in other respects as in the preceding exer- 
cise. As this work is a little more complex it properly begins with exercises which appear 
simpler. The voices in the following exercises may be regarded as Soprano, Alto, and Bass. 
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QUESTIONS FOR LESSONS XVII. AND XVIIL. 


What is meant by the term “ Alto part”, or “Tenor part ”? 

. What other term may be used instead of “part 2” 

. What is meant by the motion of a “part ’’? 

. When is a part said to move up? When to move down 2 

. How many kinds of motion may be observed ? 

May all kinds be used without restriction 2 

. Have certain tones of the scale special tendencies in regard to inflection ? Name them. 
. When are these tendencies especially to be regarded 2 

. When may they be disregarded to some extent ? 

. What is “scope” ? 

. Give the rules for extent of movement. 

. According to Rule 2 what kinds of intervals are objectionable 4 
. What particular successions are to be avoided according to Rule 32 
. Which particular intervals are to be avoided @ 

. Name the limits of the Bass voice. 

. Name the limits of the Alto voice. 

. Name the limits of the Tenor voice. 

. Name the limits of the Soprano voice. 

. How should any melody usually begin and end ? 

. What is Compound or Relative Motion ? 

. Name the different kinds of Compound Motion. 

. What is Plane Motion ? 

. What is Parallel Motion ? 

. What is Similar Motion ? 

. What is Oblique Motion ? 

. What is Contrary Motion ? 
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DE SoON XTX. 
INVERSIONS OF COMMON CHORDS. 


It is necessary at this time to study more closely the formation of the inversions shown 
in Lesson XVI. 

All inversions of chords may be considered as forms derived from other chords as has been 
shown. Yet they have a certain degree of independence and it is important that the student 
should learn to recognize them from either point of view; he must learn to know them from 
the intervals which they contain. 


Kerercise I. 


The inversions may be derived from all triads in accordance with the following model: 
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These forms should be written in several or all keys. Many forms like the following 
should also be written. 
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Some of the above forms are used quite freely in all kinds of pieces ; other forms are not 
good for general use. Those in which the notes are most widely separated are to be used spar- 
ingly. 

The first inversion of a common chord is called a “chord of the sixth.” The first in the 
example given above has three notes, a bass note, its third, and its sixth. The chord is called 
a chord of the sixth because the sixth is the most characteristic interval. By this feature the 
chord is known as an inversion. The student must become able to name chords according to 
the intervals which they contain or according to their derivation. Both ways of naming them 
are to be used in the following exercise. When the intervals $ are found in a chord it may be 
known as the first inversion of a common chord. When the intervals ‘ are found in a chord 
it may be known as the second inversion of a common chord. 


Exercise II. 


Under the following chords are to be placed figures which represent the intervals in the 
chord, that is, the intervals as reckoned from the lowest note. This analysis of the chords 
must become familiar enough so that it can be done quite rapidly. Under the figures may 
be placed the sign of the inversion, the sign “1 i” being used for the “first inversion ” and 
“94” for “second inversion.” The first six chords are marked in this manner for an exam- 
ple. It is customary to place the largest figures nearest to the staff and the smallest figures 
at the bottom. Direct uninverted chords may be marked D for the word “ direct.” 
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Exercise ITT. 


Under the following chords the student may mark the roots. Where the root is the 
Tonic the sign I is to be written. 


For the Supertonic II 
For the Mediant lil 
For the Subdominant IV 
For the Dominant Vv 
For the Superdominant v1 
For the Subtonic Ville 


Large numerals will indicate a major chord and small numerals a minor chord. Small 
numerals with two dashes at the right indicate a diminished chord, and large numerals with 
at at the right indicate an augmented chord. 

Inversions may be marked as in the preceeding exercise. 

When a chord is in direct form the letter D may be placed underneath. The first six 
chords are marked for an example. 
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Evercise IV. 


The following Bass notes, together with the figures beneath them, represent chords which 
the student is to play. In all such exercises the student must reckon carefully the required 
intervals. This work must proceed slowly at first until absolute certainty is gained. No 
corrections should be allowed. If a mistake is made it should not be rectified, but the next 
chord should be attempted more carefully. Should the student fail after two or three 
attempts with successive chords, the teacher may require him simply to point out, without 
playing, the keys which would form the required chord. Much drill of this kind should 
secure the needed habit of accuracy in playing chords. Such a habit cannot be too care- 
iully cultivated. 

A sharp before a figure shows that that interval is to be changed by means of a sharp, 
or something equivalent. 


Kry or C. 
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Play various forms of chords where the figures are the same. 
Observe that the harmonic form of the minor scale is to be used in chords in minor 
keys. 


Kery or A MINoR. 
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When a sharp appears alone under a Bass note, it shows that the third above the Bass 
is to be changed by a sharp. The other interval is simply an interval of a common chord. 
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Where no figuring is given, a common chord is required. 
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Which form of scale is to be used in forming chords in minor keys # 
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LESSON XX. 


Exercises for three voices or parts may now be written. The following rules will .be 
needed. All general principles of motion,which have been stated in previous lessons, should 
be carefully observed in this lesson. 

Rule 1—Triads and their first inversions only are to be used for three-part exercises. 
Uninverted triads should begin and end each exercise, and should occur frequently in all 
three-part exercises. 

Rule 2.—Parts should not be very widely separated in three-part exercises. No part 
should be more than a tenth distant from another part. 

Rule 3—One fifth, octaye or unison, should not follow another when formed by the same 
voices. A unison, when occurring in one chord after another, is generally objectionable, 
even when formed by different parts. 

Illustrations of Rule 2. 
To far apart. Allowable. Allowable. Good. 


ao = Go 
Co i= i= 


Lilustrations of Rule 3. 
The Fifth may be left out of a chord, and an octave substituted, if a better succession is 
gained thereby. The third may be doubled if a better succession is | gained. The third 


should liad be omitted. 
Good. Bad. Correct. Bad. Allowable. 


a A] | XA | ea | | | E 
= = = a (Zz qe ine -@- ao -o- a 
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Sep se FS 


A er part may be written for each 3 the following exercises. 
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A dash under a Bass note indicates that an interval is to be continued or repeated. 


apareneew eet 
Eee ee 
ee ee eS 
ere sees 


Add Soprano parts to the following Alto and Bass parts. 


<a 
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SS 
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SEE 
Se ee 


For the following Alto and Tenor parts let a Bass part be written. The figures will here 
show what intervals the upper parts must form with the Bass. Each of the notes here written 
which have figures underneath will be either a third or a sixth or octave above the Bass. 
Where no figures appear a common chord is required. 
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15. Key of A minor. 


SS See 
ea 


16. Key of G minor. 
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Looe Neo 
FOUR-TONE CHORDS DEVELOPED FROM TRIADS. 
Chords of four tones are formed from triads by simply using a duplicate of the root, 


or some other member. ‘Thus, the triad c e g is made a full or four-tone chord by adding ec. 
The simple triad and the full chord are shown in the following example : — 


Many forms of chords may be derived from a single triad by simply doubling, or dupli 
cating, the root in the manner shown above. 

Chords of four notes or tones, when thus formed from triads, are called, simply, Common 
Chords. A triad is not usually regarded as a complete common chord; but a chord of four 
notes, even though the additional note is a repetition, is considered a complete common 
chord. 

Chords are to be formed at present by doubling only the root. The other members of the 
chord will be doubled in exercises which will follow later. But the root is most frequently 
doubled in all kinds of pieces. 
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Evercise I. 
COMPLETE DEVELOPMENT OF COMMON CHORDS. 


Common chords sbould now be developed from each triad. The following directions will 
show the steps needed, in order to carry on this work methodically : 

1. Write in its simplest form the triad from which the chord is to be developed. ! 

2. Write a complete common chord (by doubling the root) having all the parts as low as 
» the limits of the voice will admit, and thus having all the parts in the closest position. 
The limits of the voices must be carefully observed. Use the unison relationship of tenor 
and bass whenever it will not make the tenor too low. 

3. The next succeeding chord, or chords, are to be formed by using the same interval for 
bass and tenor while writing successive inversions of alto and soprano. ; 

4. Next following chords are formed by using a replicate of the chord first written, or the 
two or three first chords. 

5. The next relationship of tenor and bass parts may next be used, and one or more 
chords may be formed by inversion of the alto and soprano while the bass and tenor notes 
are repeated. 

6. Replicates of alto and soprano parts may be used ‘next. It should be noticed that 
occasionally downward replication is possible, as: shown on page 34. 

7. Allchords within range of the voices may now be written by the same processes as 
above, yet without change of the bass. 


8. When all intervals within range of the tenor part have been used, the bass may be 
written an octave higher than at first, (if not too high for the upper limit of the bass) and 
the other parts be obtained in successive chords by inversion and replication. Usually only a 
very few forms can be gained when the bassis so high. Two parts should be written on 
each staff;—the bass and tenor on the lower, and the alto and soprano on the upper.* 
The following examples will show how this complete study of the formation of common 
chords is to be carried on. The numbers show how far each of the foregoing directions 
applies ; they correspond with the numbers in the directions. 

The student should proceed in the same manner with all the triads in each key. 


i We 3. 4, 
Triad. Common chord by Inversions of Alto and Replicates of do. 
doubling Root. Sop. in second Chord. 
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* Writing the parts in this manner leads to closer attention on the part of the student to the leadings of 
voices in subsequent exercises. All thorough teachers of Harmony are agreed on the importance of early attainment 
of swil] in voice-leading. This is found to be one valuabie means for attaining it. 
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This example shows twenty-seven different chords made from a single triad. And yet 
these are made by only one kind of duplication. If other duplications are used, the forms 
will be found practically without limit. The next triadin the key of C does not admit of 
nearly as many. Other forms which might be written would reach beyond the limits of the 
voices. The development of the triad of the super-tonic will next be given. 


ib: 2. De Al. Bp 6. es 
| eRTOE BI ele eas Bi S eB 
== aera] See 
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The bass may not be written an octave higher, as it would then be too high for its proper 
limit. Signatures should not be used in any of the keys in which these chords may be written, but 
sharps or flats should be written wherever needed. 

These exercises in chord-formation should be treated thus exhaustively in order to gain 
what every person needs in the study of harmony—namely, facility of invention and arrangement. 
They also serve to show the resources of the common chordsin a key. This exhaustive treat- 
ment of chords was one secret of Beethoven’s power and Cherubini’s skill. Some of the chords 
thus formed are good for general use. Other forms are to be used very rarely, and many 
of them are not to be used at all in Harmony exercises. 


Exercise IT. 


The student may point out and correct the errors in the following incorrectly written 
chords. They are all intended for common chords of the Tonic in the key of C. 
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Point out and correct the errors, if any exist, in the following chords. All are intended for 
common chords in the key of C. 
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Exercise ITT. 


The student should now play the chord-developments according to directions given in 
Exercise I. of this lesson. He should calculate the notes of the chord very carefully, and 
not attempt to play quickly at first. 

No corrections should be allowed. Mistakes may be avoided by careful observance of the 
rules. If a mistake is made, it should not be corrected, but the student should pass to the 
next chord with greater care.* 

Exactness and great facility in this exercise should be attained. This practice should be 
continued through some weeks. Two or more reviews of this work will be needed by 
many classes. The reviews may occur at intervals of one month, or any time desired. 


Exercise IV. 


These various chords when written may be sung, and played and sung in the manner 
required in Exercises Ii. and III. on page 45. 


QUESTIONS FOR LESSON XXI. 


1. How are chords of four tones formed from triads ? 

2. Give an example identifying each tone by letter and octave name. f 

8. What general name have these chords of four tones ? 

4. Is a triad to be regarded as a complete common chord ? 

5. Does the addition to a triad of a single note, and that a duplicate, make a common 
chord complete ? 

6. Which member of the triad is most frequently doubled ? 

7. May other members of the triad be doubled ? 

8. Give some of the directions for developing common chords from triads. 

9. What is the object of these exercises ? 

10. Are all the chords thus formed to be used whenever one may wish ? 

11. Why are some of the forms poor in effect ? 

Ans. Because in some chords the tones are unevenly distributed, two parts being very 
high and two quite low with a great interval between them. When more than a tenth inter- 
venes between one note of a chord and another the chord effect is often very weak and 
unsatisfying. 

12. Is it proper to write a chord so that the Tenor shall be lower in pitch than the Bass ?# 

13. May the Alto be written lower than the Tenor or the Soprano lower than the Alto ¢ 

14. Name tones which will form the complete chord of the tonic in the key of C. 

15. Name tones which will form the complete chord of the Dominant in the key of C. 

16. Name tones which will form the complete chord of the Mediant in the key of C. 

17. Name tones which will form the complete chord of the Super-tonic in the key of C. 

18. Name tones which will form the complete chord of the Sub-dominant in the key of C. 

19. Name tones which will form the complete chord of the Super-dominant in the key of C. 

20. Name tones which will form the complete chord of the Sub-tonic in the key of C. 

21. Name many other forms of the above-mentioned chords. 


* In all kinds of musical study or practice, corrections should not be allowed. True methods and correct habits of 
study will prevent the occasion for mistakes, In all writing in the study of Harmony, errors should be prevented 
by careful and earnest study before beginning an exercise. This rule may apply to the earlier stages of the work. 
As soon as a fair degree of facility is gained these rules may be somewhat relaxed. 

+ The scholar should early form the habit of identifying tones according to the method shown in Lesson II. He 
should not allow himself to speak of a chord as simply ¢ e g c, butshould mention the octave names in order that 
habits of definiteness shall be formed, It is an aid to the teacher and all members of the class if he is thus explicit 
in naming tones. 
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DES SONSeA Ar 
CHORDS OF TWO OR MORE DUPLICATES. 


In piano or organ music chords are often found with several duplicates. The following 
chord is from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2. 


The intervals in this chord are octave, fifth, octave, third and fifth. These are the inter- 


[Te oh) Se 0) 


vals as reckoned from the lowest note. The complete figuring for this chordis 8. Thusit 
a 


5 
has two octaves, two fifths, and one third. It is indeed unusual to figure common chords, 
but it is needful to have some practice in figuring them in order to prepare for those which 
are more difficult. 
Exercise I. 


The following chords, from the same sonata, are to be figured by the pupil. 


(eae ae eee ee 
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The following chords, from orchestral and pianoforte works of Beethoven, Chopin, Wag- 
ner, Brahms, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Rubinstein and Raff, are also to be figured by the pupil, 
That is, the chords should be copied, and figures placed underneath each one to represent 
its intervals. They should also be played, in order that their effects may become familiar. 
They may be played by two students at the same instrument. 
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Hrercise IT. 


The following bass notes are to be copied and chords are to be formed above them, on an 
additional staff, as the figures require. The exact intervals which the figures indicate must 
be written. A sharp or flat before a figure requires the chromatic alteration of the note for 
which the figure stands. 


2 oo bos bes Ee ee 
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Herercise ITT. 


The following chords are wrongly figured for the purpose of giving a short exercise in cor: 
recting errorsof this kind. The student may copy the chords, and underneath write the 
correct figures ; or if he is so far advanced that such an exercise would seem unnecessary, 
he may simply point out the errors during the lesson-hour. 
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Exercise IV. 


The following exercise is the reverse of the preceding. The figures are correct, but errors 
will be found in the chords; the student is to change the notes to conform to the figures. 
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LESSON XT: 
PROGRESSIONS.—CHORDS OF THREE-TONES. 


A simple chord of three notes or tones, consisting of a root, third and fifth, is called a 
triad. A chord which is derived from another by means of inversion should not be called 
by the name ‘‘ triad.” The form which is first derived may be called “a chord of the sixth,” 
or briefly, “a sixth chord,” or “a first inversion.” The other derived form may be called “a 
chord of the sixth and fourth,” or “a six-four chord,” or “asecond inversion.” The words 
“six-four” are used because they are easier to pronounce than “sixth-fourth.” The fol- 
lowing exercises make use of these three kinds of chords, and no others. 

A change from one chord to another is called a “ progression.” Only two chords are now 
used in each progression. In this lesson three kinds of changes are given. These progres- 
sions are as follows: 


Firsr CLass. SECOND CLASS. THIRD CLASS. 
Progressions of the First Crass are those in which each chord has two notes of the same 


This lesson may be assigned before Lesson XXT. if deemed more appropriate. The reason for giving it the present 
position is, that many students need a review of Simple triads with their inversions after the first exercises on four- 
tone chords, and this lesson serves that purpose, 


. 
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letter and pitch as the other chord. See first two chords in Progressions of the first class 
given below. 

Progressions of the SecoND CLASs are those in which each chord has one note of the 
same letter and pitch as the other chord. 

Progressions of the THIRD CLASss are those in which there are no notes of the same letter 
and pitch. 


DIRECTIONS FOR WRITING OR PLAYING THESE PROGRESSIONS. 
First Class. . 


1. Progressions of the first class may begin with any form of a chord in which the great- 
est interval between one part and the next higher is not more than a tenth, 

2. Two notes in the second chord should be exactly the same as two notes in the first 
chord. They should respectively be in the same voices. 

3. The remaining note should be only a second higher or lower than the note in the same 
part of the chord before it. 

In other words, to sum up these rules, two parts have plane motion, and one part has 
oblique motion of a second up or down. 


Second Class. 
1. Same as No. 1 for the first class. 


2. One note in the second chord should be exactly the same as one in the first chord. It 
should be in the same voice. 
3. The remaining parts should move a second only. They may move up or down. 


Third Class. : 

1. Progressions of the third class may begin with any form of a chord in which the 
distance between one part and the next higher is not greater than a sixth. 

2. Whenever practicable, each voice should move only a second up or down. In some 
places one voice may move a third, but then the other voices should move only a second. 
No progressions can be found or invented in which this rule cannot be applied, provided the 
first rule is observed. 

8. One fifth may succeed another when the first fifth is perfect, and the second diminished. 


Heercise I. 


These progressions should now be written in various keys, or, if deemed necessary, in all 
keys. All of the common chords in each key should be used, and each one in various forms. 


Faercise LT. 


Numerous progressions of each class should be played, not from written notes, but by calcu- 
lating the form of each chord, as well as the succession of each voice. By following the rules 
faithfully, the student will be able to avoid mistakes unless the performance be very hur- 
ried. No corrections should be allowed; if a mistake occurs, that particular exercise should be 
called a failure,and another tried more carefully. If mistakes still occur, more careful 
study of the rules, and more careful illustration of them by means of writing will be neces- 
sary. Tentative questions upon the rules from the teacher will also aid the student in 
attaining certainty in this very valuable exercise of playing progressions. 


Rerercise IL. 


These progressions should also be sung and played by the different methods shown in 
Lessons XII. and XIV. It is to be presumed that many students will not make use of the 
singing exercises; but if these are neglected, the most vivid and reliable mental impressions 
of harmonic effects will never be attained. 
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It is safe to say that very few persons have no natural ability whatever to sing. If a per: . 
severing use is made of the “Normal Course,” by J. W. Tufts and H. E. Holt, or some 
other good manual of a similar character, most students will be able to gain sufficient skill 
in singing for all practical purposes in the study of Harmony. 


EXAMPLES OF PROGRESSIONS OF THE FIRST CLASS, THREE-TONE 
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Downward -progressions. 
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Upward progressions. 
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EXAMPLE OF PROGRESSIONS OF THE SECOND CLASS— THREE TONE 
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EXAMPLES OF PROGRESSIONS OF THE THIRD CLASS,—THREE-TONE 
CHORDS. 
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LESSON GXXTVv? 
PROGRESSIONS OF FOUR-TONE CHORDS, UNINVERTED. 


There are three classes of progressions of common chords of four tones. 

The first class is that in which the bass moves a third up or down, or, exceptionally, a 
sixth, and in which two notes are the same in the two chords. 

An example of a progression of the first class is the Chord of the Tonic followed by the 
Chord of the Mediant. 

The following rules can be used in major keys. 


RULES FOR PROGRESSIONS OF THE FIRST CLASS. 


Rule 1.— The bass notes for the two chords should be those indicated by the name of the 
progression. 

Rule 2.— The tenor note in the first chord must be as high as, or higher than, the bass 
note of the second chord. Other parts of the chord may be arranged as convenient. The 
proper limits of voices, as shown on page 52, should be regarded. 

Rule 3.— In writing or playing the second chord of the progression, the notes common 
to the two chords should be written or played in the same voices as in the first chord. 

Rule 4.—The remaining voice should move a second only. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE RuLus. 
For Rule 1.—If the progression be Tonic to Mediant in the key of ©, the following would 


be the required bass notes: Ee TR Hl 
po =i 


If the progression were sub-dominant to super-dominant, the following bass notes would 


be used : pH 


For Rule 2.— If the bass notes be Tonic to Mediant, as in the first example given above, 
the first tenor note should be e, or some higher note; as, according to Rule 2,¢ would be 
too low. It will seen that in some cases the rule does not admit of the unison relationship of 
tenor and bass in the first chord. If, however, the progression in the above example were 
that of Tonic down to Super-dominant, the rule would not preclude the use of the unison 
between tenor and bass in the first chord. 

For Rule 3.— Let us suppose the first chord to have been written thus for the first of the 
progressions given above: 


> The question now arises, in deciding how to apply Rule 38: “ What are the tones which 
are common to the chords?” The answer is,e andg. Mule 3 requires that these notes 
should be in the same voices in the second chord as in the first; e and g are, therefore, to be 
the tenor and soprano notes in the second chord. Therefore, when Rule 3 is observed the 
two chords will be as follows: 


This leaves one part to be decided by means of Ru/e 4. The last rule is so simple that it 
will not need illustration, and it will be seen at once that the alto note must be b. 


EHeercise I. 
Progressions of the first class should now be written from all degrees of the scale, upward 
-and downward. They shouldbe written in many or in all the major keys. Exercises in 
minor keys should not be attempted as yet. The following list shows how large are the 
resources of any key when these very simple chords only are considered. 


LIST OF PROGRESSIONS OF THE FIRST CLASS. 


1. Tonic to Mediant.* 8. Sub-dominant down to Super-tonic. 

2. Tonic down to Super-dominant. 9. Dominant to Sub-tonie. 

3, Super-tonic to Sub-dominant. 10. Dominant down to Mediant. 

4, Super-tonic down to Sub-tonic. 11. Super-dominant to Tonic. 

5. Mediant to Dominant. 12. Super-dominant down to Sub-dominant 
6. Mediant down to Tonic. 13, Sub-tonic to Super-tonic. 

7. Sub-dominant to Super-dominant. 14. Sub-tonic down to Dominant. 


a 7 = SAS a 

* Let it be remembered that upward progression is intended if downward is not mentioned. It should also be 
observed that the expression “ Tonic downto Super-dominant’’ has reference solely to the movement of the bass 
voice. The same is true of all similar expressions throughout these lists of progressions, 
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The Chord of the Sub-tonic is, indeed, not to be used at pleasure. It should be used very 
sparingly in most music, and in many passages cannot be allowed at all, because it is a weak 
Std : i 
and ineffective discord. Its true use will be shown in later lessons.* 


EXAMPLES OF PROGRESSIONS OF THE FIRST CLASS, OF CHORDS OF 
FOUR TONES,— DIRECT FORMS. 


Progressions from ae fo8 Mediant. 
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Remember that the Chord of the Sub-tonic is harsh and is usually to be avoided. 


Eeercise IT. 


Progressions of the first class may now be played in various keys. 
culate each chord and each leading or movement of a voice. 
Accuracy must be ensured. No corrections should be allowed. 


The student must cal- 
Mistakes must be avoided. 


* Many of the English theorists, and some of the German, do not recognize the chord of the Sub 
common chord, Nevertheless, the best composers actu: 
that we should classify it as a common chord, 


-tonic as a 
ally use it as such in many places; it is, proper therefore, 
Ample reason for this will be given in later pages, 
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PROGRESSIONS OF THE SECOND CLASS. 
Four-TonE CHorps, UNINVERTED. 


The second class is that in which the bass moves a fourth or a fifth, up or down, and in 
which one tone is common to the two chords. An example of a progression of the first 
class is the Chord of the Tonic followed by the Chord of the Dominant. 

The following rules apply to all progressions of this classin major keys, and to some of 
the same in minor keys. 

Rule 1.— Bass notes should be those indicated by the name of the progression. 

Rule 2.— The tenor note in the first chord should be as high as, or higher than the bass note 
in the second chord. Other parts of the chord may be arranged as convenient, but the 
proper limit of the voices should be observed. 

Rule 3.—In writing or playing the second chord of the progression, the note which is 
common to the the two chords should be written or played in the same voice as in the first 
chord. . 

Rule 4.— The remaining voices should move a second only. The movement of a minor 
second is to be chosen rather than a major when the scale and the required chord admit 
of it. 


LIST OF PROGRESSIONS OF THE SECOND CLASS,— FOUR-TONE CHORDS,— 
DIRECT FORMS. 


1. Tonic to Dominant. 15. Sub-dominant to Sub-tonic. 
2. Tonic down to Sub-dominant. 16. Sub-dominant down to Tonic. 
3. Tonic to Sub-dominant. 17. Dominant to Super-tonic. 
4. Tonic down to Dominant. 18. Dominant down to Tonic. 
5. Super-tonic to Super-dominant. 19. Dominant to Tonic, 
6. Super-tonic down to Dominant. 20. Dominant down to Super-tonic. 
7. Super-tonic to Dominant. 21. Super-dominant to Mediant. 
8. Super-tonic down to Super-dominant. 22. Super-dominant down to Super-tonic. 
9. Mediant to Sub-tonic. 23. Super-dominant to Super-tonic. 
10. Mediant down to Super-dominant. 24. Super-dominant down to Mediant. 
11. Mediant to Super-dominant. 25. Sub-tonic to Sub-dominant. 
12. Mediant down to Sub-tonic. 26. Sub-tonic down to Mediant. 
13. Sub-dominant to Tonic. 27. Sub-tonic to Mediant. 
14. Sub-dominant down to Sub-tonic. 28. Sub-tonic down to Sub-dominant. 


Exercise ITI. 


Progressions of the second class should now be written in various major keys. Directions 
for writing or playing in minor keys will appear in subsequent lessons. 


EXAMPLES OF PROGRESSIONS OF THE SECOND CLASS,— CHORDS OF 
FOUR TONES,— DIRECT FORMS. 


Progressions from Tonic to Dominant. Progressions from ‘Tonic 
down to Sub-Dominant. 
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Po from Tonic to oe dominant. Progressions ge Tonic down to Dominant. 
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Progressions from Super-tonic to Super-dominant. | From Super-tonic down to Dominant. 
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Exercise IV. 


Progressions of the Second Class should now be played in various keys. No corrections 
should be allowed. ‘The rules should be carefully followed in playing as well as in writing. 


LESSON XXYV. 


PROGRESSIONS OF THE THIRD CLASS,—FOUR-TONE CHORDs,-— 
DIRECT FORMS. 


The Third Class is that in which the bass moves a second up or down, or exception Ut a 
seventh up or down. The exceptional progression will not be noticed at present. 

The following rules apply to all progressions of this class in major keys, but have a very 
limited use in minor keys, 

Rule 1.— Bass notes should be the roots indicated by the name of the progression. 

Rule 2.—The tenor note in the first chord should be higher than the bass note in the 
second chord. 

Rule 3.— All the other voices move contrary to the bass; that is, if the bass moves up they 
move down, and if the bass moves down they move up. 

Rule 4.— The tenor, alto, and soprano voices are to move either a second or a third. 
Whichever voice moves a third, the other two must move a second. 


LIST OF PROGRESSIONS OF THE THIRD CLASS. 


1. Tonic to Super-tonic. 8. Sub-dominant down to Mediant. 

2. Tonic down to Sub-tonic, 9. Dominant to Super-dominant. 

3. Super-tonic to Mediant 10. Dominant down to Sub-dominant. 
4. Super-tonic down to Tonic, 11. Super dominant to Sub-tonic. 

5. Mediant to Sub-dominant. 12. Super-dominant down to Dominant. 
6, Mediant down to Super-tonic. 18. Sub-tonic to Tonic. 

( 


. Sub-dominant to Dominant. 14. Sub-tonic down to Super-dominant. 
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Exercise I. 

These progressions may now be written in various major keys. 

The following examples will aid the student in proceeding methodically with this work. 
Some students may, of course, safely dispense with much of this routine of work, but it 
should never be forgotten that the error of too little discipline is far greater, and less easily 
remedied than that of too much training ina given subject. Where one student is too plod- 
ding and painstaking to be really practical, ninety-nine are too hasty and superficial. 


EXAMPLES OF PROGRESSIONS OF THE THIRD CLASS, FOUR-TONE 
CHORDS, — DIRECT FORMS. 


Progressions from Tonic to Super-tonic. 
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From Tonic down to Sub-tonic. Super-tonic to Mediant. 
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Exercise LI. 


Progressions of the Third Class may now be played in various keys. Habits of accuracy 
are indispensable in all this playing. 


Exercise LI. 


FIRST CLASS, SECOND CLASS, AND THIRD CLASS. 


Progressions should now be written in other forms of notation: first, with the Bass only 
on the lower staff and the remaining parts on the upper staff; second, with the Bass, Tenor: 
and Alto on the lower staff, and the Soprano only on the upper staff. Care will be needed 
in order to regard the proper limits of the voices as shown on page 52. 


EXAMPLES OF THESE METHODS OF WRITING. 


First Meruop. Seconp Murrasop. 
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Exercise IV. 


The student may name the following chords by root-name and the progressions according 
to the class which may be represented. He should observe the character of the progression 
both by the movement of the Bass and by the presence or absence of tones common to the 
two chords. 
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Exercise V. 


The student may now play progressions which are required by the following Bass notes. 
The class to which they belong should be observed and the rules which apply are to be 
carefully followed. 
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QUESTIONS FOR LESSONS XXIII, XXIV AND XXV. 


. What forms of chords are derived from Triads ? 
. What is a progression ? 
Name the different kinds of progressions of common chords. 
. In what two ways can progressions be distinguished ? 
How can you know a progression of the first class ? 
How can you know one of the third class ? 
How can you know one of the second class ? 
. Give rules for progressions of four-tone chords of the first class. 
. Name four progressions of the first class. 
. Give rules for progressions of four-tone chords of the second class. 

11. Name six progressions of the second class. 

12. Give rules for progressions of the third class. 

13. Name four progressions of the third class. 

14. Which particular chord should usually be avoided in these progressions 2 

15. Do these rules apply to both major and minor keys ? 

16. State the proper limits of the Bass voice. 

17. State the proper limits of the Tenor voice. 

18. State the proper limits of the Alto voice. 

19. State the proper limits of the Soprano voice. 

20. How may we decide whichrules apply in a succession of Bass notes to which the other 
parts are to be added ? 

21. Play a downward progression of the first class beginning with the chord of the Tonic 
in the key of C. 

22. Play an upward progression of the first class beginning with the chord of the Sub-dom- 
inant in the key of C. 

23. Play an upward progression of the second class beginning with the chord of the Medi- 
ant in the key of C, etc. etc. 

These last three requirements may be given at first with chords of three tones, afterward 
with those of four tones, and in the same manner with all similar exercises should it be 
found necessary. 
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LESSON 2XAVT. 


HOW TO USE COMMON CHORDS IN FORMING PERIODS. 


Exercise I. 


If the student has been careful in applying the rules of the previous lessons he will now 
be able, with two simple directions, to compose a great many short pieces using common 
chords only. They may not be beautiful or expressive, but they may be thoroughly good. 
In a later stage of this study fine musical effects may be sought for. 

The two necessary directions are as follows: 

1. The common chord of the tonic may be the first chord. The parts may be arranged in 
any manner shown in previous examples. 

2. The last two chords should be the Dominant followed by the Tonic. The Dominant 
should always be the last but one and the Tonic always the last. All chords except the 
chord of the Sub-tonic may be used in accordance with rules for the various classes. Any 
chord may be used at pleasure with this single exception. 

The following examples will show how a piece may begin and end: 
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The proper number of measures for each piece to be written in this lesson, as well as sev- 
eral succeeding, is shown in the examples. In reading any book we observe that words are 
grouped into sentences. In reading music we may observe that chords are grouped into sen- 
tences. These musical sentences are called Periods. The number of measures in a Period 
is not decided by any rules but eight is the most common number. Periods of sixteen meas- 
ures often occur, All which the student will write at present should contain no more than 
eight measures. 
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SS SEE eee 


Eight or ten original periods may be written in different keys. If the rules for the various 
progressions have been carefully followed, and if no sub-tonic chords have been used, it will 
be found upon playing them that they will sound at least fairly well. 


Exercise I. 


Exercises on pages 78, 80, and 82 will prepare the student to play the following short 
periods. In these, as in all exercises for playing, no corrections should be allowed. (See page 
73, Exercise II.) It is here required that the Tenor, Alto, and Soprano should be supplied 
for the Bass. Each chord should be carefully calculated, also every voice leading. 
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The student may also improvise short phrases of four or five chords. The chords and the 
voice leadings must be carefully and definitely planned at the moment of playing, and no 
uncertainty, vagueness or faltering should be tolerated. 


EXCHANGE OF POSITIONS. 


Lesson XXI shows various positions of Common Chords and gives exercises in forming 
them in all practicable ways. The various positions have somewhat specific names as fol- 
lows: 

1. When the root of the chord is used for the Soprano the chord is said to be in the First 
Position. 

2. When the third is used for the Soprano it is said to be in the Second Position. 

3. When the fifth is in the Soprano it is said to be in the Third Position. 

It will be easily seen that a chord in the First Position may have several different forms. 
The following series shows chords in successive positions, several forms being given for 
each position. 
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These various forms of chords have been shown in order to present another resource in 
working out original periods. Preceding lessons have shown how one common chord may 
follow another. We may now observe how one position may be exchanged for another. 
By “exchange of position” is meant any such change as from the first chord to the second 
in the preceding examples; or from the first chord to the sixth chord; or from the sixth 
chord to the seventh chord. 

The following example will show how exchanges of position may be mingled with progres_ 
sions in an original period. 
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In all such exchanges it is usually best that two parts at least should have plane motion 
or be sustained. If one voice moves an octave, three parts should remain on the same 
pitch, that is, they should have plane motion or be sustained. In exchanges of position no 
part should move more than an octave. 


Exercise III. 


The student should now write original periods introducing various exchanges of position 
as well as various progressions. Each period may be eight measures in length. Notes should 
be of the same value throughout. Variety should be sought wholly in different forms and 
eontrasts of chords. The minor chords should not be too frequent. In any major key the 
major chords should be used more than the minor chords, consequently the chords of the 
Tonic, Dominant, and Sub-dominant should be used more than those of the Super-tonic, Med- 
jant, or Super-dominant. That of the Sub-tonic is not to be used until the study of Modu- 
lation is introduced. : 


Euercise IV. 


The student may now improvise phrases of five or more chords using exchanges of position 
and progressions at pleasure. He should remember that the first chord and the last two 
chords are prescribed and that any other beginning or ending is now to be avoided. 


Exercise V. 


To the following Basses the student may supply Tenor, Alto, and Soprano parts. These 
require no exchanges of position, consequently the rules for progressions apply in passing 
from each chord to the next. They should be obeyed as carefully in No. 5 as in either of 


the other exercises, and especially in passing from a chord before arest to one which follows 
the same rest. 
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The following Basses are to be harmonized in the same manner. It will be noticed that 
these require exchanges of position in some places. 
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LESSON: XXVIT. 


Among the various chords of the Sixth we may observe two classes: Principal and Sub- 
ordinate Chords. 

The Principal Chords of the Sixth are those which are derived from the major chords. 
There are three Principal Chords of the Sixth in a major key; first, that which has the third 
of the scale for its Bass note and which is the first inversion of the chord of the Tonic; 
second, that which has the sixth of the scale for its Bass note and which is the first inver- 
sion of the chord of the Sub-dominant; and, third, that which has the seventh of the scale 
for its Bass note and which is the first inversion of the chord of the Dominant. 

All the other chords of the Sixth are Subordinate. 
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Chords of the Sixth may be used quite freely. There is very little restriction in regard 
to their form or their connection with another chord. In the uninverted common chords 
we have thus far used only one duplicate, that is, the duplicate of the root. But in nearly 
all chords of the Sixth, either member of the chord may be doubled. The most important excep- 
tion to this remark is found in the first inversion of the Dominant Chord, the Bass note of 
which is the leading tone, (seventh note) of the scale. It has been mentioned on page 51 
that the leading tone properly moves upward. It should therefore almost never be doubled, 
as this would necessitate having two parts move together on the same pitch and exactly the 
same distance and thus produce one of the worst kinds of relative motion. 

In the first inversion of the Dominant chord, therefore, the Bass note must not be doubled 
because it happens to be the seventh note of the scale. But the third of the chord or the 
sixth may be doubled. 
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The first inversion of the chords of the Sub-tonic and Mediant is subject to something of 
the same restriction but to a smaller extent for reasons which will appear later. 


EXAMPLES. 


Exercise I. 


The student may now write numerous chords of the Sixth doubling each member of the 
chord in turn except in the first inversion of the Dominant chord which is to be be doubled 
only as shown above. They should be written in many or all keys. 


Evercise IT. 


In the following chords the student may state what duplication is used. Some of the chords 
have also been incorrectly written and the errors in such chords may be pointed out and 
corrected, It will be seen that some of the inversions of the chord of the Sub-tonic have a 
false duplication. To double the leading tone is nearly always wrong, 
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Chords of the sixth may be indicated by a bass note with the figure 6 under it or by 7 


: : or §. If one figure only is used for a chord of the sixth, it will always be a 6. The 
8 6 3 

figure 6 most plainly characterizes the chord as a chord of the sixth. A tenor, alto, or 
soprano note may be written or played for the sixth, and the other parts added to form a 
chord of~the sixth at pleasure. The complete figuring is not usually given; either 6 or § 
suffices. 


Exercise ITI. 


The following basses are given for the purpose of accustoming the student to use the 
figuring. Wherever one, two, or three figures are given, chords of four tones are required. 
Wherever more than three figures are given, each figure stands for a note; consequently, 
some of the chords in the following exercises require five, six, seven, or eight notes. Care © 
is needed that these chords shall not be incorrectly doubled. The chords are to be written; 
they need not be played. 
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Exercise IV. 


The following examples are to be used for playing. Not even the slightest correction 
should be allowed. 
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QUESTIONS FOR LESSONS XXVI AND XXVIII. 


. What chord may be the first in any piece # 
. What chord should be the last but one? 
. What should be the last ? 
. Which chord is not to be used at present ? 
. How are chords grouped in any piece of music ? 
. What are these musical sentences called ? 
7. What is the most common number of measures contained in such a musical 
sentence ? 
8. Are periods of a larger number of measures often found 2 
9, Repeat the directions for playing short periods given on page 85. 

10. When is a chord in its first position ? 

11. When is it in its second position ? 

12. When is it in its third position ? 

13. Does each position admit of different arrangements of the voices ? 

14. Give examples upon the blackboard of various arrangements of the chord of the 
Tonic in the key of G and in the first position. 

15. Give examples of the same chord in the second position. 

16. Give examples of the same in the third position. 

17. Give various examples of the chord of the Mediant in the key of G, in each position. 
Examples of other chords in other keys may be required. 

18. Explain “ exchange of positions.” F 

19. What motion of parts is required first in exchange of position ? 

20. If one voice moves an octave, what is required in the remaining three parts 2 

21. What is the greatest amount of motion which may be allowed in exchange of 
positions # 

22. How should variety of effect be obtained in composing original periods ? 

23. Which chords should be used most sparingly in a major key ? 

24. Which most frequently ? 

25. Why is this difference an important one? Ans. Because major chords give the 
effect of a major key, and should, therefore, be heard oftener than minor chords. If minor 
chords occur too frequently the impression of the major key is not well defined, and the 
listener will sometimes be in doubt whether a major or minor key is intended. 


an rP ON eS 


Note. —“ Exchange of position’? means any change of shape or form which may take place in a repetition of 
achord. There is sometimes a change of shape without an actual change of position, as in the last measure but one 
im the example on page 86. 


Aetna 
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LESSON XXVIII. 


PROGRESSIONS WITH CHORDS OF THE SIXTH. 
FIRST INVERSIONS OF THE MAJOR CHORDS IN MAJOR KEYS. 


Chords of the sixth are less independent in their progression than common chords. It is, 
therefore, necessary to study two connections, viz.: the connection with the chord preced- 
ing and that with the chord following.* 

We will first notice, as forming the first general division of these progressions, the various 
connections of principal chords of the sixth, with chords preceding them. 


THE FIRST CLASS. 
THE COMMON CHORD AND ITS FIRST INVERSION. 


THE BASS MOVING A THIRD. 


Any common chord may introduce its first inversion, which is, of course, a chord of the sixth. 
For example: the chord of the Tonic may introduce the chord of the sixth on the Mediant, 
that is, the chord of the sixth which has the Mediant for its bass note. The following exam- 
ples will show this plainly : 


| pelts, 
Bae Ze 2 
g—4 Ea pes 
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2—|2——7 | 
ese pie 
t = 
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| | | 
a | ao 
Co ie =a oO 
an an eS 
ae a Se 
s (2 A a2 = (A = 
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| 
a q 
co, Z, z z ae Z A = Z [ ae 
2 SS ee ee | 
a ae ee 
oO Te | 
(eae eee 
5 i Z o Zz A a a 
sa a eee oe eee 
f - : ss 
6 6 6 6 6 
Or, with notes sustained instead of being repeated. 
= C2. Z 
SS eee ee 
: eo eo 
-2- “B- e. ie a 
cia | -6- 
fee eee ee 
Fs a (Ze a 2 
ee 
| eis eS a 
6 6 6 6 6 6 


* This two-fold connection must be regarded in the case of many chords besides sixth-chords; hence the student 
must accustom himself, from this time forth, to observe the entire situation of any chord, —that is, to notice what 
chord goes before it and what chord comes after, and in what respect the voice-leadings are appropriate or imap= 
vropriate to the connection of the chords, The examples given in these lessons should render much aid in this study. 


7 
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It will be Sieere that these changes amount to nothing more than passing from a com- 
mon chord to its first inversion; but simple as this change is, the following rules are needful, 
and should be observed in playing or writing. 

RULE FOR PASSING FROM A COMMON CHORD TO ITS 
FIRST INVERSION. 

Rule I—Parts which move may be either in contrary, similar, or parallel motion with 
the bass. If one part is in similar motion with the bass, it should usually be accompanied 
by one or two parts moving contrary to the bass, thus : 
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6 6 6 6 
Exceptions to this rule are frequent, but the rule is of use nevertheless. 


Rule I[I—If two parts are in similar or parallel motion with the bass, the other part should 
usually be repeated or sustained, or, in some few cases, move contrary to the bass. For 
Example : 
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6 6 6 6 
Parallel motion forming thirds with the bass is to be used freely, as will be seen from the 
preceding examples, and as shown in the following examples. It will be seen that either part 
may form thirds with the bass. 
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Parallel motion causing one unison, one fifth, or one octave in succession after another, is 


not allowable in any composition, except in a few instances to be shown hereafter. The fol- 
lowing examples are, therefore, incorrect : 
—— 
| | | = [2 a | 2 eo | 
a aa e a eo ae 
(Sata ees alge 
araemepeak ee. ea 
Syl pe Bese Lt oa ge ee 
a a2 
|e 2 [2 eI 
Le Soe Hl See eat Gomme oe a 
6 6 6 6 


Exercise I. 


Let the student now write numerous examples in various keys corresponding to the models 
given above, and applying the rules. 


Eeereise IT, 


Let the student correct the errors in the following examples. Errors of every kind sug- 
gested in the foregoing rules and remarks will be found in them except consecutive fifths. 
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Evercise 111. 


Let the student now play examples illustrating the foregoing 1ules, and corresponding with 
those which have been written. No corrections should be allowed. If the playing is found 
rather difficult, more practice in writing and analyzing will be needed. Yet sometimes spe- 
cial drill is needed in playing. But before the drill is begun, tentative questions should pre- 
pare the way for it, and render it as definite as possible. The use of all the principal chords 
of the sixth should be made quite familiar in one key before another key is undertaken. 
Other progressions in which the bass moves a third may be written on the same general prin- 
ciples as the foregoing chords. 


THE SECOND CLASS. 


ONE CHORD OF THE SIXTH INTRODUCING ANOTHER CHORD OF THE SIXTH. 
The Bass moving a Second. 

One chord of the sixth may introduce another chord of the sixth which stands on the next degree 
above or below it. For example, the chord of the sixth on the super-tonic t (first inversion of the 
sub-tonic chord) may introduce tke chord of the sixth on the Mediant (first inversion of the 
Tonic chord). 


RULES FOR A CHORD OF THE SIXTH FOLLOWING ANOTHER CHORD OF 


THE SIXTH ON THE NEXT DEGREE HIGHER OR LOWER. 


Rule 1.—Two parts should move in thirds and Sixths parallel to the bass. 

Rule 2.—The remaining part moves contrary to the bass, either a second or third, accord- 
ing as the formation of the second chord may require. It should not move a third when it 
will oceasion the leading tone to descend in the soprano. 

Exceptions may occur in which two parts move contrary to the bass, while one part moves 
parallel with it. They will be found mingled with the regular progressions in the following 
examples. The scholar should become able to distinguish readily the regular and excep- 


tional progressions. 
cd 


+ | | = 
ee ae a 
Saar See [ par eis ——— ae “oe — 
a | | 
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6 6 6 6 6 6 


* This method of naming the chords of the sixth will be found both appropriate and convenient, and especially 
so in advanced analysis. These chords are thus named from the degree on which they happen to be located, as 
observed in the bass, without the necessity or pains of tracing out their derivation. Their derivation will not usually 
be mentioned as we proceed in this Course. 


ee ee ee 
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Pe ei g etines | | 
SS a es ee ee 
| | h : ve ae ea ? i : i 
E an | | Lael | | -o- 
2 Se ee eee 
‘é 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 


Evercise IV. 


Let the student now write examples of sixth-progression of the second class, applying 
the rules in accordance with models given above, and occasionally writing an exceptional 
form of progression according to the models. 


EHuercise V. 


Errors are to be corrected in the following progressions. The student should also be pre- 
pared to explain in what way the rules are violated. The principles of chord formation 
previously given, must not be forgotten. 
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Exercise VI. 


The student should now play sixth progressions of the second class. The form of each 
chord and the voice-leadings must be carefully calculated at the instrument, and no correc- 
tions are to be allowed. 
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LESSON Pe 


FIRST INVERSIONS OF THE MAJOR CHORDS IN MAJOR KEYS CONTINUED. 


THIRD CLASS. 
One Chord of the Sixth introducing another, with the Bass moving a Third. 


Sixth-Progressions of the third class are used less frequently in musical composition 
than those of the other classes. Two reasons exist for this restriction; first, the two 
chords have so much in common that there is not sufficient contrast of chord-effect in pass- 
ing from one to the other; and second, the relative motion in many cases involves disagree- 
able or absolutely incorrect successions. ‘The most common of these bad successions are 
such as the following: 


No. 1. No. 


ipiat 


Z 
=4 


—OOLL 


The first of these is regarded by musicians, in many instances, as positively incorrect ; 
but in certain positions as only unpleasant, though admissible.. No. 2 is unpleasant, but it 
is allowed somewhat frequently. No rules exist forbidding the relative motion of No. 2, 
but No. 1 is forbidden in so many cases that we ought to explain it fully. 


It will be noticed that in going from e down to ¢ the note d is passed over. If that note 


were written as a quarter note, e also being made a quarter note, the example would 
appear thus: 


is 
aa 
Pale 

It will now be noticed that when d is reached it forms a fifth with a. Now, although d 
does not appear in the example as first given, yet it is customary among musicians to criti- 
cize such a movement as if the d were there. ‘The fifth thus formed is called* a “hidden 
Sith.” The faultin this relative motion is this Aidden fifth, followed by the plainly written 
fifth, thus suggesting one fifth consecutive with another. Itis stated in preceding lessons that 
one fifth should not follow another, and it is equally bad that a hidden fifth should occur before 
an open or plainly written fifth. Hidden unisons, fifths, or octaves are all objectionable 
when occurring between a Bass and Soprano part. They are allowed to some extent 
when occurring between Bass and ‘Tenor, Bass and Alto, Tenor and Soprano, or Alto and 
Soprano. That is, when they are formed by the highest and lowest parts they are most 
objectionable, and when they occur between the lowest part and either of the middle parts, 
or between either middle part and the highest part, they are least objectionable, and very 
often allowed. Practice in observing and listening to examples played or sung is one 
means for learning to judge between the right and wrong use of this relative motion. The 


approval or disapproval of the teacher must be relied upon still more, and most of all, the 
examples of the best composers. 


* Hidden fifths are also called by some authors “ covered ” or “ concealed ” fifths. 


ee 
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The following examples will show other hidden fifths, also hidden unisons* and hidden 
octaves : — 


Z 


_) 
iS Gas es i 


zi ee el 
== 
7 esolimee cart 


The student should point out and explain the errors in these examples. 

In sixth-progressions of the third class this faulty relative motion is more likely to occur 
than in either of the preceding classes. Rules for these progressions cannot be applied as 
strictly as in nearly all other progressions of every kindand name. It will be observed that 
the following rules cannot apply in all of the examples given below, and that exceptions 
must be frequently allowed. 

Rule 1. Tones common to the two chords should be retained in the same voices where an 
incorrect chord-formation does not occur in consequence. This would occur in some cases 
when the leading tone is retained. 

Rule 2. Parts which move should be either in parallel or contrary motion with the Bass. 
In these progressions parallel motion of thirds or sixths is sometimes better than contrary 
motion. 

In all original exercises sixth-progressions of the third class should be used sparingly 
until large experience in composition is gained. It-will be a good rule for the present not 
to use these when other progressions can be made to take their place. 

In the following and all subsequent examples throughout this course an interrogation 
mark is used to show that a certain progression is of questionable character as a rule, though 
it may be sometimes allowed. 


- 


q eral 
A ee eS 
a c= eee Slee eae LZ Z| 
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* Very little attention has hitherto been given to hidden unisons; some standard works on harmony do not even 
mention them. But all examples in which they occur in the manner shown above are severely criticised, and the 
fault is condemned, although it is not named. 
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Eeercise I. 


Let the student now write exercises corresponding with the preceding models. They 
should be written in three or more different keys. 


Heercise I. 


In the following incorrect two-part exercises the student should point out the hidden 
unisons, fifths, and octaves. He should also explain how they are caused. The explanations 
given on page 96 will serve as a guide in explaining all hidden intervals. Other faults 
should also be pointed out. The rules in regard to two-part exercises in Lessons XIII. and 
XVII. shotld be observed, and constantly referred to in correcting these exercises. 
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Bee EEE = ait Ree 


7 


If the student should play the foregoing exercises he will find that they are very disagree- 
able. In every instance of a bad effect he will find that it may be traced to the violation of 
some one of the rules in Lesson XIII. or X VIL, or the present lesson. 


SIXTH-PROGRESSIONS OF THE FOURTH CLASS. 


Bass moving a Fourth. 


The rules for progressions of the first class are available in those of the fourth class 
except that similar motion with the Bass cannot be used. Contrary motion is to be used 
generally, and parallel motion occasionally. The following examples will amply show what 
progressions are proper, and separate rules for this class will not be needed. 
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Ervercise III. 


Numerous examples of sixth-progressions of the fourth class should now be written in 
various keys. It is desirable to make use of keys with eight, nine, or more sharps, and as 
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many flats. In many classes it will be well that this work should be begun in the lesson- 
hour under the supervision of the teacher, by means of which many errors may be 
prevented. 


SIXTH-PROGRESSIONS OF THE FIFTH CLASS. 
Bass moving a Fifth. 


In these progressions similar and contrary motion can be used, but parallel motion is not 
available. In other respects therules of sixth-progressions of the first class apply to this 
ciass. Examples of these progressions will now be given :— 


Huercise IV. 


Examples of sixth-progressions of the fifth class are now to be written in several keys. 


SIXTH-PROGRESSIONS OF THE SIXTH CLASS. 


Bass moving a Sixth. 


A few examples of these will be given, but no rules for their use. The student is advised 
not to introduce these in any original exercise, but to defer using them until he has gained 
greater skill than he can be expected to possess at the present stage of his progress, 
Furthermore, these progressions are not in the purest taste, and should be used sparingly in 
all compositions. 


| | J | a A | l | 
aes |? 3 fz 2, {2 S Sag 
aes ome Sie) Cee 2 
ae at [ | mre. F 
12 Startle os ee | 
Ji = ee oe ee 
£ Zl ae [2 | | 
ie E S : is E 
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Sixth-progressions in which the bass moves a seventh are so disjunct and harsh in effect 
that they should be rarely if ever used. 


Exercise V. 


The student may now play progressions of each class, carefully calculating the necessary 
sorm of each chord, and its voice leadings. Yo corrections should be allowed. This playing 


sant ecto 
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isnot only of use to make one familiar with the use of these chords in a general way, but, 
when conducted in accordance with the directions given, prepares for intelligent improvisa- 
tion. Exercises for improvising will be found in asubsequent lesson. This playing should 
be made a daily exercise. 

The following examples will show how chords of the sixth may lead into other chords, as 
‘well as how they may be approached. These are examples of the two-fold connection 
referred to on page 91. 
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Exercise VI. 


Write examples corresponding with the above models in at least three other keys. 


Exercise VII. 


Play the following basses, with the chords belonging to each. Correct voice leadings are 
of course necessary at every point. It will be noticed that No. 1 and No. 2 are alike; but 
ditferent harmonies should be used in the two: exercises. It is the same with Nos. 3 


and 4, etc. 
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1. 2. 3. 4, 5. siriat 
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QUESTIONS ON LESSONS XXVIL, XXVIII. AND XXIX. 


What is a chord of the sixth 2 
Is it an independent or derived chord 2 
What figures are used to indicate a chord of the sixth 2 
Is the complete figuring generally used 4 
How many different duplications may be used ? 
. What two general classes of these chords may be observed 2 
What constitutes the first class of progressions with the chord of the sixth 2 
What forms the second class 2 
9. What forms the third class 2 
10. What forms the fourth class ? 
11. What forms the fifth class 2 
12. What forms the sixth class ? 
3. Give rules for the first class. 
14. Give rules for the second class. 
15. Why are progressions of the third class used less than others 2 
16. What bad relative motion is apt to occur in the third class 2 
17. Explain hidden fifths. 
18. By what other names are hidden fifths called 2 
19. Give rules or directions concerning the other classes of progressions with sixth chords. 
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THE CHORD OF THE SIXTH AND FOURTH. 


Second Inversion of a Common Chord. 


A chord of the sixth and fourth consists of a bass note with its octave, sixth and fourth. 
Such a chord is said to be the second inversion of a common chord. The note which forms 
afourth is the root of the chord, that is, the bass of the uninverted common chord, from 
which the chord of the sixth and fourth is derived. (See page 50.) 
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Exercise I. 


The student should now write examples of these chords in accordance with the following 
models. Inversions of major chords only need be given. 


It should be observed that the bass note only is doubled in these examples. It is rarely 
allowable to double the fourth or sixth except in chords of seven, eight, or nine notes, like 
the last in these examples. 

The chord of the sixth and fourth may be used in the endings of pieces as the last chord 
but two. It may also occur in any other part of a piece in either of the following ways :— 
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Exercise I. 


The student raay harmonize the following exercises, by supplying the Tenor and Alto. 
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The Bass and Alto are given in the following exercises and the Tenor and Soprano are to 
be supplied by the pupil. ‘The dashes after § indicate that the same intervals must appear 
in the following chords; but in such repetition there should usually be changes of position. 


De oes 
SSS 
oe Se eee ee 
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In the following exercise, the figures under the first bass note in the fourth measure re- 


quire two quarter notes which will form respectively the fifth and the sixth from the bass 
note. 
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=, 
If the last three or four exercises are found difficult here, they should be written over in 
several forms. After they have been written the student may play and sing them, 
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Exercise IIT. 


The following examples are to be played. The harmony is to be supplied in accordance 
with examples of foregoing lessons. 

In harmonizing basses, have the first tenor note higher than the highest bass note in the whole exer- 
cise. This will prevent a common error of crowding bass and tenor together too closely. 
This is an important rule in most writing, but has exceptions of course. 
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EESOON XXXL 
EXCEPTIONAL DUPLICATION OF COMMON CHORDS. 


All the common chords which have been used hitherto, have been formed upon one general 
principle, viz., that of using the notes of the simple triad and doubling the root. But it is 
proper and agreeable to use other duplications in certain chords. This may be done quite 
frequently with chords of the super-tonic, mediant, and super-dominant. It will be noticed 
that these are minor chords. As they all have minor thirds and this interval is less bold in 
character than the major third, the note which forms the third will be well suited for doub- 
ling. The following examples will show how this may be done. 
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Regular doublings. exceptional doublings. 
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It should also be noticed that the principal or most important tones in the scale are here 
doubled. Goetschius says in his System of Harmony, “The best notes to double are the 
principal notes of the scale, wherever they occur.” The italics are his. We think that that 
is too sweeping. The usage of the best composers does not warrant it. 
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This duplication may be used to some extent in the major chords also, but not often in 
the chords of the dominant, because its third is the leading tone of the key which should 
rarely be made thus prominent. Other exceptional doublings are shown in the following 
examples. Either of these forms may be used occasionally, if some improved melody or 
better voice-leadings are gained thereby. 
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Exercise IV. 


The fo!lowing exercise will admit of the use of some exceptional doublings. These basses 
are to be harmonized in writing, by the student. 
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Exceptional doublings are especially convenient when a freely moving melody is desired. 
(See Exchange of Positions pp. 85 and 86.) The following will illustrate this use of such 
duplication. Notice especially the chords marked with a cross. 
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With occasional exchange of positions and exceptional doublings the resources afforded by 
the chords thus far presented in this course will be found ample for a great deal of original 
_ composition. 
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This original work should be a daily exercise. Improvisation of short phrases should also 
be made a daily exercise. The instructions of this Course to the present stage of the work 
will usually be found ample for training in intelligent improvisation in a major key. The 
student should keep in view the following important principles in all efforts for extempore 
playing. 

1. The component tones of the scale should be perfectly remembered. 

2. The measure (rhythm) and tempo being chosen, should be carefully adhered to through- 
out. 

8. Major chords should be used most frequently in a major key. Minor chords should be used 
sparingly and the diminished chord (that of the sub-tonic, not at all, at present). Thus the 
tonic, dominant, and subdominant chords will be the principal harmonies. 

4. Exchange of position should be used frequently enough to admit of an occasional skip 
of a fourth, fifth, or sixth in the Soprano or other voices. This will afford greater variety 
in the melody than would be otherwise possible. Without this it would be monotonous. 


SUMMARY OF RESOURCES. 


The following Summary of Resources available in original composition at this stage will 
be useful to the student, either in writing or playing. 

1. Normal progressions of common chords. 

2. Exceptional progressions by means of exceptional duplications. 
. Exchange of position, or exchange of replicates. (See pages 35, 49, and 85.) 
. Progressions from a common chord to a sixth-chord, or the reverse. 
. From one sixth-chord to another. 
. From a common chord to a chord of the sixth and fourth, or the reverse. 


* 


o> Or Hh OO 


Analysis of Chord Treatment or Progression in an entire Harmonic Phrase. 


The preceding summary will serve as a guide ina kind of analysis which is now to be in- 
troduced. This kind of analysis is intended to answer the following questions. 

1. What kind of a chord is used; a direct form or an inversion ? 

2. If a direct form, in what position is it used ? 

3. If an inversion, which inversion is it, first or second ? 

4. What is the interval name of the inversion, a chord of the sixth, or sixth and fourth 2 

5. In passing to the next chord which kind of change given in the Summary of Resources 
is used ? 

We will here give an example of this analysis by analyzing a part of the following ex- 
ample. 


EXAMPLE OF ANALYSIS OF CHORD TREATMENT. 
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The first chord is a chord of the tonic in direct form and in the first position. (See “ Ex- 
change of Positions,” page 89.) It passes to the second chord by exchange of position. 
(This should not be called a progression.) The second chord is acommon chord of the tonic 
in the third position. This position is gained by exceptional duplication of the fifth. The 
next change is a progression from the common chord of the tonic to the chord of the first 
inversion of the dominant, or (describing it less abstractly ) the chord of the sixth on the 
sub-tonic. This chord of the sixth progresses to the chord of the tonic in the second posi- 
tion. This chord of the tonic passes to the the chord of the sixth and fourth on the 
dominant. The chord of the sixth and fourth on the dominant passes to the common 
chord of the dominant in the third position. The chord of the dominant then passes to 
to the final chord of the tonic in the first position, with an exceptional leading in the tenor 
part, and an exceptional leading and duplication in the soprano. These exceptional leadings 
are used for the sake of ending the melody on the tonic and avoiding an otherwise neces- 
sary skip in the alto. 

The example illustrating exceptional duplication on page 106 may now be analyzed, after 
which the following exercises may be analyzed. 
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QUESTIONS ON LESSON XXXI. 


. What is the regular method of forming common chords # 

. What other modes of duplication are proper ? 

Which chords are especially adapted to the duplication of the third ? 

For what reason are they so adapted ? 

Are these major or minor chords ? 

Which tones of the scale are doubled by means of these exceptional forms ? 
May exceptional duplications be used in major chords ? 

. For what purposes ? 

. Give examples on the blackboard, of exceptional duplication. 

10. When are exceptional doublings especially convenient ? 

11. What important principles should be remembered in extempore playing ¢ 
12. What are the different resources for original composition which are now available? 
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LESSON XXXII. 


CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH. 


A Chord of the Seventh is formed from a triad by adding to it the seventh of the root. It 
thus consists of a root, third, fifth, and seventh. It may be formed upon all degrees of a 
scale. The following are the chords of the seventh in the key of C. 


-&- 
ZB 
ee ZA 
Se ae ae ee ee 
2S aa 
Bo aay 


It will be noticed that a chord of the seventh when written in the simple form above 
shown is written by using successive lines if the root be on a line, or by using successive 
spaces if the root beonaspace. That is, all the notes of achord of the seventh will come 
on successive lines, or all the notes will come on successive spaces. in forming these chords 
in playing, the student should notice that scale notes only are to be used, and that, in reck- 
oning from the root upward each succeeding note is the next but one in the scale from the 
preceding. It should also be noticed that a chord of the seventh has no duplicate. Dupli- 
cates are sometimes used. In what manner they may be used will be shown ina subsequent 
lesson. 


Exercise I. 


Chords of the seventh should now be written on each degree of the scale through several 
orallkeys. Signatures should not be used, but sharps or flats should be written wherever the 
scale requires them. The chords may be written at first in the simple manner shown above 
After sufficient familiarity with these simple forms has been gained they may be worked 
out in a large variety of interesting forms by changing the positions of tenor, alto, and 
soprano, the bass still retaining its place as the lowest part. The limits of the voices as 
shown on page 52 should be carefully regarded. The following examples will illustrate 


these other forms. 
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A complete exhaustive development of these chords, like that of the common chords pre- 
sented on pages 67 and 68, is desirable and should be carried out in as many cases as pos- 
ble. The rules on page 67 will, with a little modification on account of having no duplicate, 
amply guide the student in this work. Thorough drill in the structure of the chords of the 
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seventh will prevent errors in the progressions. It will thus not only render the quality of 
the work of higher order, but also prove a real economy of time. Students who become 
thoroughly familiar with chord structure can work out progressions and write entire periods 
more rapidly than others who study superficially. 


Eeercise IT. 


Chords of the seventh should now be played in many or all keys. They may be played 
through several keys in the simple form shown in the first examples. Afterward they may 
be treated exhaustively in the manner suggested in Exercise I., and corresponding to the 
exhaustive treatment of common chords shown on, page 67. Jf errors occur they should not 
ve corrected. The student must learn to calculate the chord carefully enough to prevent errors, Er- 
rors sometimes occur by carelessness in placing the fingers. In such cases one finger should 
be carefully placed on its key, alone and silently, and exactly midway between the sides of 
the key; and kept there until the other fingers have been placed; then the next finger 
should be placed in position with the same exactness, and so on until all have been accurately 
placed. Then, and not until then, the chord may be struck.* Lrrors in playing should not be 
tolerated, as many ways may be devised for preventing them. 


Exercise ILI. 


Chords of the seventh may now be played and sung. Such forms as are not within easy 
range of the voice should of course be omitted. Each chord should be performed in four 
different ways, when the voice will admit of it: Ist, singing the highest part and playing the 
three lower ones; 2nd, singing the lower part and playing the three upper ones; 38rd, sing- 
ing the alto part and playing the others; 4th, singing the tenor part and playing the others. 
Students who have bass or soprano voices cannot sing as many of these chords as those 
who have tenor or alto voices, but all students can find a sufficiently large variety of these 
exercises within range of their respective voices. 


Exercise IV. 


The following chords should be studied for the purpose of thinking, that is, conceiving or 
imagining their effect. The key note may first be sounded by the instrument, and, if need 
be, the root of the chord. 


Z a Eas is 
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Various exercises which have been written may also be used for this same purpose. 
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* Many students begin Harmony after having made considerable progress in piano playing, and after having ac- 
quired the most careless habits of chord playing. In such cases it will be often necessary for the teacher to assign daily 
exercises at different periods, in silent practice of chords. This silent practice of chords should not be the exclusive 
exercise upon thein, but is useful for a part of the work. 
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Evercise V. 


A little practice should now be had in writing these chords in two other ways. First, 
with three parts on the upper staff with the root on the lower staff. Second, with three parts 
on the lower staff and one on the upper. These chords should be written at first without 
regard to the limits of the voices, and the ingenuity of the student should be exercised to 
obtain the greatest variety of forms possible without going farther below the bass staff 
than the second added line or farther above the treble staff than the second added line. 


EHzercise VI. 


Chords of the seventh are frequently found in Piano, Organ, Orchestral or Band Music, 
which have several duplicates. The most common duplicates are those of the root or fifth. 
In chords of eight or more members the seventh may be doubled but this should not occur 
at all frequently. The seventh, being a dissonance, is positive enough in character to be ob- 
served plainly in a chord of eight or ten members without being itself doubled. The follow- 
ing bass notes may be harmonized as examples of seventh chords with one or more duplicates. 
In a few of them the seventh is to be doubled. Although signatures are introduced here in 
order to simplify the figuring we would reccommend the student to disregard them and to 
write sharps or flats before the notes as the signatures may require. In this way a more 
definite idea of the chord structure is gained. As in all chords which have preceded each 
figure stands for a note which is at that interval from the bass note. 


a 
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8 3 5 uf 8 3 8 5 
3 5 8 5 8 
5 8 7 
8 8 


These exercises are given only as illustrations of chord structure and not as examples of 
chords which are to be used at present. 
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QUESTIONS. 


. How isa chord of theseventh formed from a triad ? 
Of what members does it then consist ? 
. May it be formed upon all degrees of the scale ? : 
. May a chord of the seventh in its simplest form be written on both lines and spaces ? 
Has a chord of the seventh any duplicate inits most usual form 4 
Are duplicates ever used in these chords # 
With what different placings of the parts may these chords be written? (See Exer- 
cise V in this lesson. ) 
8. May all kinds of chords be written in these various forms ? 
9. When duplicates are used in chords of the seventh, which are most frequent? (See 
Exercise VI in this lesson.) 
10. May the seventh ever be doubled ? 
11. What is the harmonic quality or musical effect of the seventh? (See Diagram No. 3, 
page 354.) 
12. Why should the seventh be rarely doubled ? 


NO oP co De 


BrSssON ecole 
THE PROPERTIES AND CONNECTIONS OF CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH. 


It will be seen from the diagram on page 34 that all seventh are dissonances. The dul- 
lest ear will doubtless observe their discordant character. Someof these dissonances are 
mild and some are harsh, as diagram No. 3 will show. But as they are all dissonances they 
affect the entire chord in which they may be found. The chord of the seventh is reckoned 
asa discord. Even though it hasa very mild seventh, in some instances, as, for example, 
when it is based on the dominant it is still reckoned asa discord. For this reason more care 
is required in introducing them than is needed in common chords. Without this care to in- 
troduce this kind of chord correctly many bad effects would be produced. The agreeableness 
in its effect depends on three things: first, on the manner in which it is prepared for by the 
chord which precedes it, that is, its Preparation ; second, on the manner of its presentation, 
called its Appearance, and third, the manner in which it 1s followed by another chord called 


its Resolution. 


THE PREPARATION OF THE SEVENTH. 


The correct preparatior of a seventh chord depends mainly upon the correct use of the 
interval of the seventh itself. Therefore the following exercises for two voices will illus- 
trate well the use of the seventh. 

Any dissonant interval should be preceded by a consonance. A seventh, then, may come after 
pn octave, a sixth, a fifth (a perfect fifth only), or a third. 
The following examples show how a dominant seventh may be approached. 
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An example of the approach to the seventh by means of the fifth is not here given, 
because the only fifth which would be convenient (b—/) is a diminished fifth, which, by the 
rule given above, should not be used. Other sevenths than dominant sevenths can be ap- 
proached by means of a fifth. For example: — 


F ee= ee] 
EXAMPLE 2. 
S22) 2s Se 


These will not be used, however, until a later period of the course. The most impor- 


tant principle to be observed in preparing or approaching a seventh is the following : — 


RULE FOR PREPARATION OF A SEVENTH. 
Whatever interval is used for preparation of a seventh must be a consonance, and one which 


contains the same letter as the seventh in the same voice. This rule is observed in the examples 
given above; but the following examples are incorrect : — 


ag 6 easy 
2 essa 
-G- 


— 
EXAMPLE 38. P = 


pase ee eee 
— eal 


In the first measure of Example 3, fappears at the beginning of the measure, also in 
the last half of the measure; but this is not a correct preparation of the seventh, because in 
the first half of the measure the fis in the lower voice, and in the last half it is in the upper 
voice. In the second measure, the f appears only once, and is therefore not prepared. In 
the first half of the third measure the f appears in the lower voice, and in the last half of 
the measure in the upper voice, and is therefore not prepared, being approached in viola- 
tion of the rule. These wrong preparations should now be compared with the right prepa- 
rations of Example 1. 


Hezereise I. 


Many examples of the preparation of the seventh should now be written in two voices, 
according to the model of Example 1. Dominant sevenths only are to be used in this lesson, 
that is, sevenths on the dominant or fifth of the scale. 
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Examples of the preparation of the seventh chord in four voices may also be written 
in accordance with the following models. The octave should be used with especial care, 


because it is apt to occasion consecutive fifths ;— 


be eh -, aus 
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Exercise ITI, 


In the following examples the student may point out the correct and incorrect intro- 
ductions of the seventh. He should also state in what the error consists wherever an 


error is found. 


eS SS eee 
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THE RESOLUTION OF THE SEVENTH. 


The resolution of a chord of the seventh is its leading into a succeeding consonant 
chord. This succeeding chord is called the chord of resolution, or sometimes, for brevity, 
the resolution. In order to secure a correct approach to the chord of resolution, the voices 
must be noticed singly. 


1. The bass of the seventh chord moves up a fourth or down a fifth. Examples :— 


a ae oe 
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ee 


2. The seventh should descend one degree. 


(6-2 lz sl 
= 


3. The third should ascend one degree when it forms the Soprano. When it forms 
the Alto or Tenor it may either ascend one degree or descend two degrees. In case the 
Bass descends, the third should ascend; but if the Bass ascends the third may either 
descend or ascend. 


EXAMPLES. 


HO 
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With 8rd in Alto, With 8rd in Tenor, 


With 3rd in Soprano. Bass descending. Bass descending. 
ess pee 
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EXAMPLES. 
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ia [- a 7 
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With 38rd in Alto, With 8rd in Tenor, 

Bass ascending. Bass ascending. 
oe ee lee ea ee 
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These are the regular progressions; but it should be understood that exceptions 
may, and must, occur, though they should not be frequent. These exceptions will be 
shown later. 

4. The fifth should usually descend one degree, but may sometimes ascend one. 


EXAMPLES. * | 
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In the last two examples we have the fifth ascend, in order that the second chord in 
each may sound more complete. In each instance, if the fifth descended, there would be 
three c’s in the second chord, and only one e; but it sounds better to have two c’s and two 
e’s, as it is written. 


Heereise ITT. 


The student may now write numerous examples of the chord of the seventh with its 
resolution. he leading for each voice is so distinctly specified in the four preceding rules 
that mistakes can occur only through lack of attention. The models given in connection 
with the fourth rule (that relating to the leading of the fifth) are complete, and will be found 
a sufficient aid for the student in this exercise. 


Exercise IV. 


The following partially incorrect examples should be studied and corrected by the 
pupil. Violations of each of the four rules will be found in them. 


i Ba | oa a 4, ; 5. 6.| a a | al 
Si eal Fe eee oa (OI ees 
6: zte ote peste tT 
Lalor ay 2. 2 ae 
re ae Fees ee eee 
| ee r paar . 


The movement of the voices in No. 5 can be used sometimes, but had better be avoided 
at present. 


Hexercise V. 


The student should now play examples of the chord of the seventh with its resolution. 
The four rules should be observed so carefully that no faltering will occur in the playing. 
One attempt only on each example should be allowed. Corrections should not be made. 


QUESTIONS ON LESSON XXXII 


On what three things does the good effect of the seventh chord depend 2 
On what does the preparation of a seventh chord depend 2 
What shouid precede any dissonant interval 2 

Whatintervals should precede a seventh 2 

5. Can a diminished fifth be properly used to approach a seventh 2 
6. Give the rule for the preparation of a seventh. 

7. What is meant by the resolution of a chord of the seventh 2 

8. What is the succeeding chord called ? 

9. How should the bass in the seventh chord move? 

10. How should the seventh move 2 

11. How should the third move ? 

12. In case the bass descends, how should the third move? 
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13. In case the bass ascends, how should the third move 2 

14. How should the fifth move? May it ascend or descend a third or a fourth 2 
15. Write examples upon the blackboard of the preparation of a seventh chord, 
16. Write examples of the resolution of a seventh chord ? 

17. What particular seventh chord has been used in this lesson ? 

18. On how many degrees of the scale may seventh chords be formed 2 


LESSON XXXIV. 


TREATMENT OF SEVENTH CHORDS CONTINUED. 


The preceding lesson has shown only two separate items in the treatment of the chord 
of the seventh; first, its preparation, and second, its resolution. Its appearance has not been 
especially noticed, and that will now receive attention. 

The chord of the seventh can appear in two forms ; first, complete, that is, having a root, third, 
Jifth, and seventh; and second, incomplete, having the fifth omitted and the root doubled, and thus 
consisting of a root with its duplicate, athird, and a seventh. 

The third should never be omitted. This omission of the fifth from the chord of the 
seventh has, in many instances, one or both of two advantages ; first, it may be more easily 
approached, or, in other words, may afford a greater choice of preparations; and second, 
it may have a more satisfactory resolution. The following examples will show the prepa- 
ration and resolution of complete and incomplete chords of the seventh: — 
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It will be observed that the first chord in No. 1 is without a fifth. This is the only way 
in which the complete chord of the dominant seventh can be approached from the chord of 
the sub-dominant, If the sub-dominant chord were made complete, and were followed by 
the complete dominant seventh chord, a consecutive fifth, formed by the Bass and Alto, 
would result, as will be seen by the following example. This, it will be remembered, is one 
of the worst faults in voice leading. 
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It will be observed also that the resolution in No. 1 is not very satisfactory, because 
the final chord has no fifth. Rule 8 on page 115 forbids the use of a fifth in such a 
situation. 

In No. 2, however, the preparation is natural and smooth, and the resolution is satisfy- 
ing and agreeable, both of which advantages are gained by omitting the fifth in the seventh 
chords. The error shown in No. 5 is often committed by young students, and should be 
carefully guarded against. In No. 8 the preparation is better than in No. 1, but the resolu- 
tion is unsatisfactory, a blemish which is avoided in No. 4 by the use of an incomplete 
chord of the seventh, which affords a better approach to the final chord, and admits of a 
fifth in it. a 

In all original composition it is often an important question whether to use the chord 
of the seventh with or without a fifth. The following series of exercises has been devised 
for the purpose of rendering the student skilful in the various uses of this chord. 


Exercise I. 


Examples of the preparation and resolution of the chord of the dominant seventh 
should now be written in various keys. Keys with seven, eight, and nine sharps, (keys of 
C-sharp, G-sharp, and D sharp), and with as many flats, ( keys of C-flat, F-flat, and B-double- 
flat), will be found beneficial* The rules of the preceding lesson, in regard to the prepara- 
tion and resolution of the seventh should be carefully observed, The examples on page 
117 will serve as models. 

It should be noticed that certain forms of the chord of the sixth on the super-dominant, 
also that of the sixth on the sub-dominant, admit of a smooth approach to the complete 
chord of the dominant seventh, while other forms admit only of an incomplete chord of the 
seventh to follow them. 

EXAMPLE. 
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* The benefit of becoming familiar with these unusual keys appears at once in playing such works as Bach’s 
3rd Prelude and Fugue, from the Well Tempered Clayichord, as well as many compositions of Chopin, Liszt and 
Rubinstein. 
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In each example the first tenor note should be higher than the highest bass note in the three 
chords. Only four chords are usually available in preparation of the dominant seventh, namely, 
the chord of the super-tonic, that of the sub-dominant, that of the sixth on the super-domi- 
nant, and that of the sixth on the sub-dominant. 


Heercise IT. 


Some of the following examples are correct and others are incorrect. The student will 
point out and correct the errors. Two kinds of errors will be discovered, namely, errors in 
progression and errors in the formation of certain chords. 
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Rerereise ITT. 


The student may now play the following basses with their appropriate harmonies. No 
corrections are to be permitted. Wherever notes are the same in succeeding exercises, the 
forms of the chords may be varied. The first tenor note should be higher than either of the 
three bass notes of each example. 
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QUESTIONS ON LESSON XXXIV, 


What is meant by the appearance of the chord of the seventh? 

In what two ways may it appear? 

What members form the complete chord of the seventh? 

What members does the incomplete chord of the seventh include? 

Which member may be omitted? 

Which member should never be omitted? 

. What advantages may be gained by the omission of the fifth? 

. What chords of the sixth may conveniently be used in approaching the dominant 
seventh chord? 

What general rulein regard to the first tenor note should be observed in the prepara- 
tion and resolution of the seventh? 

. How many chords are available in the preparation of the dominant seventh chord? 

What are they? 
11. What two kinds of errors may occur in all progression writing? 
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EXCHANGE OF POSITION IN SEVENTH CHORDS. 


A somewhat important use of the dominant seventh chord is by means of exchange of 
position, These changes are to be inthe Tenor, Alto, and Soprano only, and not in the 
Bass. The Bass is to be the root of the chord, which is the dominant in the scale. The 
seventh-chord can appear in four positions and with several arrangements of the parts in 
each position. The first position is that in which a duplicate of the root is in the Soprano 
part. In this case the fifth is, of course, omitted from the chord. ‘The second position is 
that in which the third is in the Soprano, the chord being complete or not as may be pre- 
ferred. The third position is that in which the fifth of the chord is uppermost. In this 
position the chord must be complete. The fourth position is that in which the seventh is 
in the Soprano, and is uppermost. Jn the fourth position the chord may be complete or 
incomplete. 

GenEeRAL RutE.—In passing from one position to another, the nearest succeeding position is 
usually to be chosen. This rule applies to all exchange of position, whatever the kind of chords 
may be, whether common chords, or their derivations, or chords of the seventh, or 
other kinds, 
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EXAMPLES OF EXCHANGE OF POSITION, ILLUSTRATING THE 
GENERAL RULE. 
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Heerecise I, 


The student may write examples of the exchange of position in various keys. Thirty 
or forty examples will usually be sufficient. 


ON THE ARTISTIC USE OE EXCHANGE OF POSITIONS. 


Every composer who has a true ambition, wishes to produce musical compositions 
which shall be genuine works of art. If he attains great skill in the manipulation of chords 
and in the management of the different voices, he is then able to give free scope to his im- 
agination and to express his ideas in a truly artistic manner. * 


a EE a 


* The author would not be understood as ignoring the necessity of other studies than those of Harmony and 
Counterpoint. On the contrary, were it necessary in this connection he would urge the importance of the study of 
Rhythm, Thematic Treatment, Form, ete. The remark above applies to compositions of the simpler kinds, such as 
the study of Harmony may introduce, 


~~ 
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We have observed in previous lessons that progressions from one chord to another do 
not constitute the only means of expression in harmony, although it is true that they are 
usually considered the most important means. Exchanges of position possess a specific 
importance because they afford opportunity for free movement of the melody, and often 
freer movements than progressions afford. This extended movement may occur in eith r 
the Soprano, Alto, or Tenor, or possibly in all these parts at a time. An agreeable 
variety is thus imparted to a piece, even though few harmonies should be used. Thus, with 
a single harmony (that of the Tonic) Mendelssohn has written the opening phrase of a 
favorite Song without Words, No. 28. It is as follows :— 
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The following phrase,* which more perfectly illustrates the present lesson, ‘s from 
Thalberg’s Transcription of a “ Ballad” in “ Preciosa.” 
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If to Exchange of Positions, Exchange of Forms be added as another resource for the 
young composer, it will be readily seen that the harmonies which have thus far been pre- 
sented afford a large variety of materials. The introduction and explanation of Exchange 
of Forms will, however, be deferred until the following lesson. 


Exercise II. 


The following exercises require preparation and resolution of seventh chords, and 
exchanges of position in common chords and seventh chords. All rules for the preparation, 
appearance, and resolution of chords of the seventh should be carefully observed. A figure 
under the first note shows what interval the Soprano is to form with the Bass. It is usually 
better to have the Soprano too high than too low in harmonizing any given Bass. 


* Two unimportant arpeggios are omitted from this example. 
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8 7 6 


See page 86, Exercise V., before harmonizing the following Bass. The reference to a 
chord before a rest is to be noticed especially. 


Soy Fee eae eee ees 


6 6 7 7 


The chord of the seventh may be frequently introduced without preparation. It need 
not be prepared in the following example. A dash aftera figure requires a continuation of 
an interval. It may be placed in another voice if desired. 
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Exchanges of position can occur during the half notes in the following exercise by 
writing quarter notes on the third and fourth counts in the three upper voices. Somewhat 
freer movements of voices than have been allowed hitherto, will be needed in this example. 


ian eS par sipesreremeteteae 
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Exercise IIT. 


The following Basses are intended for harmonization by playing. That is, the student 
is required to play with the bass a suitable Tenor, Alto,and Soprano. Every progression 
should be carefully calculated, so that no false leadings shall occur. If an error is made no 
correction should be permitted, but the next exercise should be attempted more carefully. 
Nos. 6, and 7 may be deferred to a later period if necessary. 
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PEOOON RG VI 
Exercise I. 


The following exercises, which are to be played, are for two performers. In the 
Secondo the Bass is given while the Tenor, Alto, and Soprano are to be supplied by the 
pupil. A slow tempo should be taken, as indicated at the beginning, and it should be ad- 
hered to steadily throughout. No corrections should be made, but two or three separate 
attempts from the beginning may be permitted if necessary. If certain measures are found 
difficult, they may be studied but not practised separately. But the student should be able, 
by the time this stage is reached, to harmonize these exercises quite readily and with little 
study upon them. If he is not, reviews of preceding lessons, and especially of the various 
exercises for playing and analysis will be indispensable. 

These exercises, when properly used, will develop habits of promptness and facility in 
the calculation of chords, and progressions and treatments. Facility in improvization may 
be gained by means of these and similar exercises. 
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SECONDO. 
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Note FoR THE TEACHER.—The figuring in these exercises is intended to apply to the Secondo only. 
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LESSON = 2X xv IT: 


At this stage of the course a review of the minor scales will usually be necessary. The 
Harmonic Form is used almost exclusively in the formation of chords, therefore this form 
should be reviewed most thoroughly until it becomes very familiar. 

The minor triads as given on page 44 should also be reviewed. 


Exercise I. 


. 


Expanded Triads corresponding to the following model are now to be written. Each 
triad of the key should be expanded. 
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These expanded triads should usually be written in all keys. 


Hexercise IL 


The development of triads into complete common chords may now follow according to 
the directions given for those in major keys on page 67. 


Reercise ITT. 


Chords of five, six, seven, or more members may now be written upon the following 
basses in accordance with the figuring given. 
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Chords similar to these should be written in other keys. 


Progressions in minor keys may be classified in the same manner as those in major 
keys. But the same rules cannot apply in all the progressions. The reason for this is that 
the minor scale has an augmented second, and that interval must be avoided in writing. It 
is unmusical, and for that reason is not used. Consequently, when any voice has the 
seventh tone of the scale it should not be followed by the sixth tone in the same voice. 
And when any voice has the szxth tone in the scale, that voice must not have the seventh 
immediately following. By exercising this care the augmented second may be avoided. 

The progressions of the first class which are most apt to cause the augmented second in 
some voices are the following : — 

Sub-tonic to Super-tonic. 
Super-tonic down to Sub-tonic. 

Those of the second class which are apt to cause an augmented second in some voices 

are the following : — 


Super-tonic to Dominant. 

Super-tonic down to Dominant. 

Sub-dominant to Sub-tonie. 

Sub-dominant down to Sub-tonic. 
Those of the third class are the following: — 

Mediant to Sub-dominant. 

Dominant to Super-dominant. 

Super-dominant to Sub-tonic. 


Dominant to Super-tonic. 
Dominant down to Super-tonic. 
Sub-tonic to Sub-dominant. 
Sub-tonic down to Sub-dominant. 


Sub-dominant down to Mediant. 
Super-dominant down to Dominant, 
Sub-tonic down to Super-dominant. 
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The following examples will show incorrect progressions, and the same progressions in a 
correct form. It should be observed that there are two ways of avoiding incorrect succes- 
sions of common chords in minor keys: first, by the use of a different duplicate, and second, 
by exceptional leadings of one or more voices. 


1. Wrong. 2. Right. 3. Wrong. 4, Right. 5. Wrong. 6. Right. 
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. Wrong. 8. Right. 9. Wrong. 10. Right. 11. Wrong. 12. Right. 13. Wrong. 
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14. Right. 15. Wrong. 16. Right. 17. Wrong. 18. Right. 19. Wrong. 20. Right. 
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It will be observed in No. 1 of the above examples the alto note fis followed by g sharp, 
which forms an augmented second. By having the alto f followed by e, as in No. 2, the 
augmented second is avoided. ‘The other parts in No. 2 move contrary to the bass, and 
although their motion is greater than is usual in a progression of the second class, yet the 
avoidance of the augmented second amply warrants such motion. The same remark will 
apply to all examples through No. 12. 

In No. 13 an augmented second is caused by the soprano which goes from g sharp to f- 
In No. 14 the true leading is seen; the gsharp leads up to a, thus doubling the a of the 
tenor. No. 13is indeed written according to the rules for progressions of the third class, 
but, as the augmented second is so very objectionable in its effects, we must here make an 
exception to those rules, both in the duplication, and in the leading of one of the voices. 
Thus, in No. 14 the third (instead of the root) is doubled, and the soprano leads upward one 
degree, instead of downward as the rule would require. 


Exerase IV. 


The student is advised to play, and sing and play the correct progressions in all the above 
examples. 
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Ererecise V. 


The progressions from the Supertonic to the Dominant, from the Dominant to the 
to the Supertonic, from the Dominant to Superdominant, and from Superdominant to 
Dominant, should now be written in six or eight of the minor keys. The progressions 
with chords of the Sub-tonic should not be used at present. 


Exercise VI. 


Original exercises may now be written, using any chords in minor keys except that of 
the Sub-tonic. The two directions given on page 84 will apply here. 

1. The common chord of the Tonic may be the first chord. Have the first tenor note 
higher than the highest bass note in the whole exercise. ‘This will prevent the tenor part 
interfering with the bass. 

2. The last two chords may be Dominant, followed by the Tonic. The Dominant 
seventh chord may be introduced for the last but one if desired. Other chords throughout 
may now be common chords. 


Eevercise VII. 


The following basses may now be harmonized. The places where exceptional duplica- 
tion or exceptional leadings are necessary should be carefully observed. 
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Herercise VITT. 


The following basses are to be supplied with harmony in playing. 
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Evercise IX. 


Original periods in minor keys should now be written. The student should aim to keep 
familiar with all keys, hence these original exercises should be written in as many different 
keys as time will permit. Favorite keys should not be employed at the expense of others 
which may be less familiar. The periods should be of eight measures each. 

The following directions should be carefully observed. 

1. The Tenor note in the first chord should be higher than the highest Bass note in the 
whole exercise. 

2. Most of the common chords may be introduced according to the rules for progression 
in the major keys. But it must not be forgotten that some of the progressions of the 
gecond and third classes cannot be written according to the rules, and in such cases the 
exceptional treatment already shown will be necessary. \ 

3. The chord of the Tonic should begin, and the chord of the Dominant, followed by 
that of the Tonic, should end the period. 

Original Periods should also be improvised. 


QUESTIONS ON LESSON XXX VII. 


1. What form of the minor scale is used in the formation of chords ? 
2. Name component notes of all the triads in the key of A minor. 
3. Name component notes of all the triads of the key of E minor. 
4. Name component notes of all the triads of F-sharp minor. 

5. Name component notes of all triads of B-flat minor. 

6. Name component notes of all triads in C minor. 

7. Name component tones of all triads in G minor. 

8. Name component notes of expanded triads in the key of B-minor. Identify the notes 
by means of octave names. 

9. Give rules for development of triads into complete common chords. See page 67. 

10. How are progressions of common chords in minor keys to be classified 

11. Can the same rules be applied? For what reason ? 

12. What succession in the minor scale is to be avoided ? 

18. Name several progressions which are most apt to occasion augmented seconds. 

14. What two methods should be used for avoiding these incorrect successions of common 
chords in minor keys. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 


INVERSIONS OF THE DOMINANT SEVENTH. 


Although the dominant seventh has, to this stage in our course, appeared with various 
distributions of the upper voices (Tenor, Alto, and Soprano), the Bass has not been changed, 
as it has been the root of the chord throughout. 

Inversions may be produced by using other members of the chord for the Bass note. 
There are three inversions of any chord of the seventh. The root of the chord is the Bass 
note in its direct form. The first inversion is formed by having the third from the root for 
the Bass voice, and the root as well as the other members of the chord above it. Thesecond 
inversion is formed by having the jifth from the root for the Bass note, and having the root 
and the other members of the chord above it. The third inversion is formed by having the 
seventh from the root for the Bass note, and having the root and the other members of the 
chord above it. 

It may now be observed that there are four distinct forms of chords of the seventh, 
namely, the direct form, which was explained and brought into use in Lessons XXXIV. 
and XXXV., and the three inversions. 

A common chord has a direct form and two inversions; a chord of the seventh has a 
direct form and three inversions. The reason for this difference is, that the common chord 
has only three different letters, while the chord of the seventh has four different letters. 


Exercise I. 


The chord of the dominant seventh may now be written in its direct form and with its 
three inversions. They should be written in all keys. They are precisely the same in 
minor keys as in major. ‘he following examples will serve as models : — 
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The figuring for these inversions is found in the same way as that for any chord, — that 
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is, by reckoning the intervals which the Tenor, Alto and Soprano form with the Bass. This 
reckoning gives the full figuring for these chords as follows: 
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It is customary, however, to use abbreviated figurings, and thus the first inversion is 
often figured simply $, the second inversion $, and the third inversion $, or still more 


simply 2. 
Exercise IT, 


Supply complete figurings for the following chords: 
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Exercise ITI. 


Play the harmony for the following Bass notes according to the figures. In all playing 
corrections are not to be allowed. Different forms of chords are required wherever the bass 


notes are repeated. 
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Similar exercises in other keys should be assigned by the teacher. 


HOW TO APPROACH THE INVERSIONS OF THE CHORDS OF THE 
SEVENTH. 


Inversions of chords of the seventh require especial care in their treatment. The simplest 
approach to any of these inversions is by means of the direct form or another inversion: 
This is simply an exchange of form. 

1. The chord of the $ may be approached, first, by the direct form of the seventh, 


EXAMPLES, 
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2. The chord of $ may be approached, secondly, by the chord of the §. 


EXAMPLES. 
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An approach to the chord of § can sometimes be made from the chord of the 4, but this 
is usually objectionable, and should rarely occur. 

8. The chord of the ¢ may be approached, first, by the chord of the §. This is simply 
the reverse of the preceding examples. (No. 2.) 
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EXAMPLES. 
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4, The chord of the ¢ may be approached by the chord of the 2. 
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5. The chord of the 2 may be approached by the chord of the $. This is simply the 
reverse of the preceding examples. (No. 4.) 
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6. The chord of the 2 may be approached by the direct form of the seventh, provided 
the bass moves only a second. 


EXAMPLES. 
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In the second and third of the above examples it may appear as if an exception was 
made to the rule which requires the seventh to descend. But it should be noticed that 
these are examples of exchanges of form, and not regular progressions. The rule applies 
to progressions and not necessarily to exchange of form. 
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All the foregoing approaches to the inversions of the dominant seventh are by means 
of exchange of form. Approaches by means of progressions are more numerous and more 
important. 


PROGRESSIONS TO THE CHORD OF 8, 


1. The chord of the § on the sub-tonic may be approached by the chords of the tonic, 
supertonic, mediant, and super-dominant. The approach by the sub-dominant can be used 
when the bass descends a fifth and the other voices move a second or remain stationary. 
(The seventh of the root remains stationary as the examples will show.) The use of the 
chord of the sub-tonic is not allowable. Approaches by chords of the 6th and $ are also 
available, as the examples will show. 


EXAMPLES, 
Approach by chord of Tonic. Approach by chord of Super-tonic. 
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In the fifth and sixth examples consecutive fifths will be found; but as in each instance 
the first of the two fifths is perfect, and the second fifth is diminished, the succession is not 
objectionable. A diminished fifth may follow a perfect fifth, but a perfect fifth should not follow 
a diminished fifth. 


PROGRESSIONS TO THE CHORD OF #4. 
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The approach to the chord of the $ by the sub-dominant is agreeable in some forms, but 
cannot be used as freely as the other chords. The same is true of the approach by the 


super-dominant. 
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The approach by the dominant has been observed previously as a chord-exchange. 


PROGRESSIONS TO THE CHORD OF THE SECOND. 
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Exercise 7 


Examples of the various progressions to the different inversions should now be written 
in other keys, according to models given above. Practice in writing them should be con- 
tinued long enough to secure great familiarity. 
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Exercise V. 


Play the harmony for the following bass notes in accordance with foregoing models. 
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QUESTIONS ON LESSON XXXVIII. 


1. How may inversions of the dominant seventh be produced ? 
2. How many inversions has a chord of the seventh ? 
8. How is the first inversion formed ? 
4. How is the second inversion formed ? 
5. How is the third inversion formed ? 
6. How many distinct forms of the chords of the seventh are thus brought to our notice? 
7. Why is it that a chord of the seventh can have three inversions, while a common 
chord has only two @ 
8. Is the chord of the dominant seventh different in its formation in major and minor 
keys @ 
9. How are the figurings of the inversions obtained # 
10, What are the full figurings for the three inversions ? 
11. What are the abbreviated figurings ? 
12. What is the simplest approach to any of the inversions ? 
13. Name the various exchanges of form which may be used. 
14. Name the progressions to the chord of the $ given in the lesson. 
15. May a perfect fifth follow a diminished fifth ¢ 
16. Name the progressions to the chord of the $. (The answers to this and the following 
question will be found by means of the examples given.) 
17. Name the progressions to the chord of the 2d. 
18. Are changes from the chord of the dominant seventh to its inversions to be reckoned 
among the progressions # 
Ans.— They are not; they are simply exchanges of form because the inversions here 
considered are those of the dominant seventh. 
19. What common chord is entirely excluded from the means of approach to these 
inversions ? 
20. What chords of the 6th and $ serve as approaches to these inversions ¢ 
10 
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LESSON 2 


RESOLUTION OF THE INVERSIONS. 


That a good approach to an inversion of the Dominant Seventh is important and desir- 
able has been shown at least by the examples. A good resolution is also desirable. The 
resolution of the inversions is essentially the same, with few exceptions, as that of the 
seventh chords in their direct form. That member of the inversion which happens to be 
the seventh from the root usually descends one degree, and the other members of the chord 
have motions corresponding to resolutions which have been previously studied. A few 
examples of the regular progressions are here given in connection with various chords of 
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Exercise I, 


Examples of the resolution of inversions should now be written upon the models given 
above. The seventh of the root should descend in every instance. 


Heereise IT, 


Harmonize the following basses in playing. They should be played without corrections 
in a definite and exact tempo. The proper limits of each voice should always be observed. 
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These exercises should now be written in other keys (transposed), and harmonized in 
playing until great facility is gained. 


Herercise ITT. 


The following basses are to be supplied with tenor, alto, and soprano, in writing. Every 
seventh should be correctly resolved, whether it be an actual seventh, or that member of 
the chord which represents the seventh in an inversion, that is, the seventh of the root. 
The seventh need not always be prepared, but should be whenever the preceding chord 
admits of it. 

In some of the following exercises sevenths can be prepared, while in some they cannot. 
It should be remembered that the fifth may be omitted from the chord of the seventh, and 
a duplicate of the root be used instead, 
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A dash through a figure 6 indicates that that interval is to be chromatically raised. 
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Heercise iV. 


Original periods, introducing the various chords with their inversions, should now be 
written in accordance with the examples which have been given. They should be writ- 
ten in minor keys as well as major. Chords of the § should be used sparingly, and 
rarely in any other place than as the last chord but two, the last but one being the dominant, 
and the last the tonic. The chord of the sub-tonic in its direct form is not to beused. The 
student should aim to conform to examples which have been given, and not to give too free 
scope to his fancy. He should seek for simple excellence, and not strive after novelty of 
effect. The following table of resources will be of use: 


CHORDS AVAILABLE IN ORIGINAL WRITING. 


. All common chords except the sub-tonic. 

. All the chords of the sixth (first inversion of common chords). 

. Chords of the $ on the tonic, super-tonic and dominant. 

. Chord of the dominant seventh. 

. Chord of the $ on the sub-tonic (first inversion of dominant seventh). 

. Chord of the $ on the super-tonic (second inversion of dominant seventh). 
. Chord of the 2 on sub-dominant (third inversion of dominant seventh). 


AD Oe OF De 


CHORD-EXCHANGES AVAILABLE IN ORIGINAL WRITING. 


1. From one form of common chord to another form without change of bass, or only the 
change from one note to another an octave higher or lower. 

2. From common chords to either of their inversions, or vice-versa; also from one inver- 
sion to another. 

3. From one form of a seventh chord to another form without change of bass, or only 
the change from one note to another which is an octave higher or lower. 

4. From seventh chords to either of their inversions, or vice-versa; also from one inver- 
sion to another. (Some restrictions in reference to these exchanges should, however, be 
noticed on pages 135 and 136.) 

Nors. — All exchanges which occasion a movement of an augmented fourth or a diminished 
Sifth in the bass or soprano should be avoided as a rule. 


PROGRESSIONS NOW AVAILABLE IN ORIGINAL WRITING, 


1. Normal progressions from one common chord to another. Rules for the three classes 
of common-chord progressions should be observed as carefully as at the beginning of the 
course. 

2. Exceptional progressions by means of exceptional duplication of common chords. 

3. From a common chord to a sixth chord, or the reverse. 

4. From a common chord to a $ chord, or the reverse. (This should be used sparingly, 
and at present only at examples show.) 

. From one sixth-chord to another. 

. From a sixth chord to a six-four-chord, or the reverse. 

. From a common chord to a seventh chord, or the reverse. 

From a common chord to an inversion of a seventh chord, or the reverse. 

. From a sixth chord to a seventh chord. (The reverse is sometimes allowable.) 
10, From a seventh chord to a six-four-chord, or the reverse. 

Students are advised to make use of all these resources, and not to neglect acquaintance 
with either of them. This kind of study is especially useful to those who study harmony 
for the sake of musical composition, and with the aim of becoming composers. 
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QUESTIONS ON LESSON XXXIX. 


How are inversions of the seventh chords to be resolved ? 

Must the seventh always be prepared ¢ 

What does a dash through a figure indicate ? 

Where may chords of the ° be introduced ? 

What chord is not to be used at all ¢ 

Name all classes of chords which are now available. 

What chord-exchanges are available ? 

What progressions are available ? 

May duplication be used in chords of the seventh ? 

When duplication is used, what member of the chord is to be omitted 2 
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LESSON XL. 


SECONDARY SEVENTHS. 


The seventh chord which has been in use in the preceding lessons, has been called the 
dominant seventh, because it is founded upon the dominant. It may also be called the 
principal seventh, or primary seventh, because it is first in importance among the seventh 
chords It is used more frequently than they, and has an important part in most cadences. 
All other sevenths are called secondary sevenths. 

The properties and connections of these chords are sufficiently explained in Lesson 
XXXII. Illustrations follow in this lesson. Rules in Lesson XXXIII., given in italics, 
should be carefully observed in all exercises on secondary sevenths. The remark on page 
117, in italics, should also be carefully noticed. 

Exchange of positions may not be used as frequently in these chords as in the primary 
seventh chord. Examples of exchanges are not necessary. 

The sub-tonic seventh, however, should have a different treatment from either of the 
others. Its resolution is effected by having the bass ascend one degree, the third ascend 
one degree, the fifth descend one, and the seventh descend one. 

All secondary sevenths should be prepared, or be approached diatonically. The primary 
seventh need not always be prepared. 


EXAMPLES OF PROGRESSIONS OF SECONDARY SEVENTHS. 


Nors. — The students are recommended to play and sing these examples in the manner 
explained in previous lessons, 
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Heercise I. 


Examples of the preparation, introduction, and resolution of secondary sevenths should 
now be written in the various major keys. These examples, will, of course, each consist 
of three chords only. 

Exercise II. 

Original periods, of eight measures each, should now be written in various keys, for the 
purpose of introducing the various kinds of sevenths, with their appropriate preparations 
and resolutions. The dominant seventh need not always be prepared; but it is recom- 
mended that a preparation should be made whenever practicable. Too frequent use of 
unprepared sevenths of any kind leads to a slovenly style of composition. 


* This chord of the sub-tonic is harsh and disagreeable, and should be used rarely. It may be used to modulate 
into the key of A-minor, after the resolution given in Example No. 8. <A better resolution is given in No. 9. 

+ The resolution in No. 9 is a chromatic modulating resolution. No normal diatonic resolution is to be obtained 
without departing from the original key to some other, either major or minor. 

** In No. 15 we have a delayed resolution, which affords more complete harmony. 


++ In No. 16 we have another delayed resolution, which introduces, iw passing, an inversion of another seventh 
chord. 
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LESSON, XL 
CHORDS OF THE SEVENTH IN MINOR KEYS. 


The chords of the dominant seventh should be resolved in the same manner in minor 
keys as in major; that is, the seventh should descend one degree, and other parts should 
move as prescribed in former lessons. The seventh descends a major second instead of a 
minor second (as in the major scale), on account of the difference in the scale. 

The tonic seventh in minor keys requires a treatment peculiar to itself.* Its normal 
resolution is to the chord of the super-dominant. ‘In this resolution the root leads downward 
two degrees, the third is repeated or prolonged, the fifth leads upward one degree, and the 
seventh leads upward one degree. 

Its preparation is best effected by means of the chord of the sixth on the super-tonic. 
The preparation by means of the dominant common chord is not quite as agreeable, but is 
always proper. These preparations are here shown with the resolutions : — 


Paarseas 


The super-tonic seventh should receive the same treatment as the dominant seventh. 
Exaiples, will, therefore, be unnecessary. 

The mediant seventh is subject in its resolution to one restriction; namely, the fifth must 
always lead upward, and never downward. If it were to lead downward, it would pro- 
duce the melodic relation of an augmented second, which is, of course, inadmissible. ‘The 
third should usually lead downward two degrees. 


* PAUL, in his “‘ Manual of Harmony,” speaks of this resolution as belonging to “ free composition,” and as 
“allowable.” The author of this Course in Harmony choses to regard it as superior in importance to the forms of 
resolution usually given, for the following reasons : First, it affords an independent and well characterized move- 


ment of the Bass; second, it affords movement in two other voices. The resolutions usually given do not afford both 
of these desirable qualities. 


{ Itisas yet a matter of dispute among musicians how far the effect of the sharp should continue. We believe 
that its effect should continue into a succeeding measure wherever a note is at once repeated, as in the above 
examples. All the G’s in the above example are to be read as G-sharp. 
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EXAMPLES OF PREPARATION AND RESOLUTION OF 
THE MEDIANT SEVENTH 
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The sub-dominant seventh, in minor keys, does not admit a very satisfactory resolution 
except in certain forms. The following should be regarded as the regular preparations and 
resolutions : — 
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The following progressions, occasioned by inverting the alto and soprano in the first of 
.bese examples, should be avoided on account of the consecutive fifth : — 
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The following resolutions are sometimes employed, and although given by Richter, and 
ozhers, as examples which may sometimes be used, he does not approve of either of them 


except the first :— 
Richter speaks of them as “unusual, because the leading of the voices in their resplntion 


becomes inconvenient and unmelodic.” 
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The chord of the seventh on the super-dominant is not capable of a very satisfactory 
resolution. The first of the following is the best; the second is allowable occasionally :— 


“TY 


6 7 6 
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The first of these is the only example hitherto given of a chord of the seventh resolving 
into a chord of the sixth. Such connections may be employed in many other instances. 
Only in instances like the above, however, should they be regarded as normal resolutions. 

The chord of the seventh on the seventh degree is different in its nature from any of the 
preceding chords. It consists of a diminished triad accompanied by a diminished seventh. 
It is, therefore, called a diminished seventh chord. 

The normal resolution of this chord consists in having the bass lead upward one degree 
(a minor second), the third upward one degree, the fifth downward one degree, and the 
seventh downward one degree. 

Exceptions to these rules occur when the third of the chord is higher than the seventh, 
in which case it should usually descend one degree. 


EXAMPLES OF THE PREPARATION AND RESOLUTION OF THE 
SUB-TONIC SEVENTH. (Diminished Seventh.) 
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The melodic interval of an augmented fourth is usually considered more objectionable 
than a diminished fifth; therefore, the bass should not move upward, but only downward, as 
n the foregoing examples. The root of a diminished seventh chord should never be doubled. 
No member of this chord should be omitted. 

The diminished seventh is often used without preparation, but this is not a sufficient reason 
for the unbridled license with which it is generally used. Tur PUREST STYLES OF WRITING 
MAKE USE OF DISCORDS MOST FREQUENTLY WITH PREPARATION. Though skilful composers 
use them much without preparation, the present tendency of the finest musical culture is towards the 
higher and purer ideal which demands their frequent preparation. 


Heercise. 


The following basses are to be harmonized. The seventh chords should be carefully 
osrepared and resolved. They may be harmonized first in playing, then in writing, and 
finally again in playing. 
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10. 


Which seventh chord is called the primary seventh; and why ? 

What are the other seventh chords called ? 

What rules are to be observed concerning secondary sevenths ? 

In what different forms may they appear? (See Lesson XXXIV., 2nd paragraph.) 
What special resolution does the sub-tonic seventh require % 2 

Must all sevenths be prepared 4 

What is the regular resolution of a dominant seventh in a minor key ? 

What is the normal resolution of the tonic seventh in a minor key 4 

What is the proper treatment of the super-tonic seventh ? 

What restrictions should be observed in the treatment of the mediant seventh ? 
Describe, from the examples, the entire treatment of the mediant seventh. 
Describe, from the examples, the treatment of the sub-dominant seventh. 
Describe the resolution of the super-dominant seventh. 

What is the normal resolution of the diminished seventh? (Sub-tonic seventh.) 


. What movement of the bass should be avoided in this progression ? 


May the root of the diminished seventh chord be doubled 4 


. May any member of this chord be omitted ? 
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LESSON AEE 
INVERSIONS OF SECONDARY SEVENTH CHORDS. 
Keercise I. 


The inversions of secondary sevenths should become familiar through exercises in 
developing them from the uninverted seventh chords. The model given on page 133 


will suffice as an illustration. Numerous examples should be written in major and minor ~ 


keys having sharps, and those having flats. 
These exercises should be played and sung after being written, as far as they may be within easy 
range of the voice. 


Exercise II. 


Supply complete figurings for the following chords : — 
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After the figurings have been supplied to the foregoing chords, the student should study 
them further by indicating the root of each, and writing the direct form of each inversion. 
The roots may be indicated by means of Roman numerals. The fourth, fifth and sixth 
chords in the foregoing exercise will then appear as follows: — 
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THE PREPARATION AND RESOLUTION OF THESE INVERSIONS. 


All kinds of discords may be used without preparation; but the best writing, even in 
the present age of licenses, is that in which discords are carefully prepared. The dissonant 
element in these inversions is, of course, that which is the seventh from the root when the 
chord is put into its direct form. Only by thinking of the direct form is it practicable to 
observe readily which is the seventh of the root. This is the member which is to be 
prepared and resolved, because it is the dissonant element. 

The examples given below, together with the questions at the end of this lesson, should 
suffice to render these treatments of the inversions quite clear to the mind of the student. 
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* Only a passive resolution (so called) is practicable for this chord in this connection, 
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Heercise IIT. 


The following, and all similar exercises, should be harmonized in three or four different 
ways whenever it is practicable. A figure over the first bass note indicates, in all exercises, 
the first soprano note. 
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In the following exercises the whole notes should be harmonized with two half notes in 
the upper voices in every instance. 
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After the above exercises have been harmonized, if approved by the teacher, they should 
be played and sung in the manner explained in previous lessons. 


QUESTIONS. 


Which member of the chord forms the dissonance in inversions of sevenths # 
Should the dissonance be prepared and resolved ? 
Describe the treatment of the first inversion of the tonic seventh in a major key. 
Describe the treatment of the first inversion of the super-tonic seventh. 
The mediant seventh. 
The sub-dominant seventh. 
The super-dominant seventh. 
The sub-tonic seventh. 
Similar questions may be added in reference to various other inversions in minor as 
well as major keys. 
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LESSON XE 
CADENCES. 


A cadence is an ending consisting of two or three chords. Two chords are usually 
sufficient to form a cadence. A cadence may be the ending of a section, a phrase, a period, 
or of an entire piece. The cadences which have been used thus far in this Course, are such 
as were required in Lesson XXVI. (See page 84.) They are called authentic cadences. 
Some of them are perfect authentic cadences, and some are imperfect authentic cadences. 

1. When a cadence consists of the chord of the dominant, followed by a chord of the 
tonic, and has the tonic for the last soprano note, it is called a perfect authentic 
cadence. The dominant seventh chord is often used instead of the simple dominant 
chord. 

2. When a cadence consists of these same chords, but has the third of the scale or the 
fifth of the scale for the last soprano note, it is called an imperfect authentic cadence. Or, 
if either chord is in an inverted form, the cadence is called an imperfect authentic cadence. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF IMPERFECT AUTHENTIC CADENCES. 
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Plagal cadences consist of a chord of the sub-dominant and a chord of the tonic. The 

sub-dominant is the last but one, and the tonic is the last. They are perfect and 
imperfect. 


EXAMPLES OF PERFECT PLAGAL CADENCES. 
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EXAMPLES OF IMPERFECT PLAGAL CADENCES. 
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A half cadence may consist of any desired chord, followed by the chord of the 
dominant. 


EXAMPLES OF HALF CADENCES. 
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Deceptive cadences are nearly the reverse of half cadences. They are formed by the 


chords of the dominant, or dominant seventh, followed by any desired chord except that of 
the tonic. 
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EXAMPLES OF DECEPTIVE CADENCES.. 
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Exercise I. 


The remaining parts are to be added to the following basses for illustration of the various 


kinds of cadences : — 
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When one chord of the seventh succeeds another, the fifth must be omitted in the 
second chord, and a duplicate of the root must take its place. : 
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Ezercise II. 


The student should now write original exercises for examples of different cadences. 

The authéntic cadence may be used at the close of a period if it does not use inver 
sions; in which case it should be avoided. When inversions are used, it may form the 
close of a phrase, but not of a period. Other forms of the authentic cadence, whether 
perfect or imperfect, may be used at pleasure. 

The same principles apply to the use of the plagal cadence. 

The deceptive cadence may be used at the end of any phrase, except the final one of a 
period. It is, of course, too incomplete to form the end of a period. 

All the original exercises should be tested by playing and singing. 


a 
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QUESTIONS ON LESSON XLIII. 


What is a cadence ? 

Where do cadences occur ? 

What kind of cadences have been used in this courte previous to Lesson XLII. ? 
What is a perfect authentic cadence ? 

What is an imperfect authentic cadence ? 

Of what does a plagal cadence consist ? 

Of what does a half cadence consist ? 

Of what does a deceptive cadence consist ? 
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LESSON XLIV. 


TRANSPOSITION. 


There are very few students who will not find the ability to transpose readily a valuable 
acquisition. Vocalists, pianists, organists, orchestral players, composers, all have occasion 
to make frequent use of this ability. 

Transposition consists in changing a piece from one key into another in such a manner 
that all relationships in pitch (intervals) remain the same in the copy as in the original. 

Space forbids giving more than an outline of work, and does not admit of introducing a 
large number of exercises. The following, or some similar plan of study and practice, is 
recommended. 


1. TRANSPOSITION OF DIATONIC MELODIES. 


(a) In writing. (b) Inplaying. (c) At sight. (d) From memory. (e) In duet-playing 
at sight. 


2. TRANSPOSITION OF MELODIES CONTAINING NUMEROUS 
CHROMATIC INTERVALS. 


At least three weeks should, in many instances, be allowed for these two kinds of 
transposition. 

The transposition of chromatic melodies should also be applied in the five ways men- 
tioned above. Various melodies given in preceding lessons can be used for this purpose. 
The teacher should be prepared to play appropriate accompaniments if the student should 
be inclined to play in a hesitating, indolent manner. By this means the habit of steady 
time may be induced. Appropriate exercises for this kind of transposition will be found 
on pp. 32, 53, 125, 126, and 127. See also Czerny’s 50 Exercises, No. 517, Edition Littolff. 


3. TRANSPOSITION OF DIATONIC HARMONIES 


By diatonic harmonies we mean chords which are formed wholly from notes belonging to 
a given scale Many exercises which have been written in previous lessons will be 
suitable for this work. ‘They should be used in playing. 

Exercises in transposing at sight may begin with the three-voiced periods on p. 58, if 
very simple work is needed at first. Then the last exercises on pp. 106 and 107, and both 
on p. 108 may be used. The short exercises on p. 140 may follow. 

Each exercise should be transposed into at least five different keys, unless these tasks are found 
very simple, and it is proven that they can be performed in a moderately quick tempo, without the 


slightest uncertainty or hesitancy. 
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It should be observed that all transposition proceeds from a major key into some other 
major key, or froma minor key into some other minor key, and never from a major to 
a minor, or vice versa. 

‘Yransposition at sight, that is, at a moment’s notice, is often required of organists and 
pianists. Skill in this matter is also a great convenience to vocalists. All musicians may 
be called upon at any time to transpose a piece of music, and they should, therefore, aim at 
the greatest thoroughness and facility in such tasks. 


GENERAL RULES FOR TRANSPOSING AT SIGHT. 


1. In transposing a melody, observe what number of the scale the first note represetts, 
and find the corresponding note in the required new scale. Then proceed to find succeed- 
ing notes in reckoning by intervals. So long as notes of the scale only are used, it will be 
necessary to notice intervals simply as seconds, thirds, ete. 

Z. When chromatic changes occur, intervals must be noticed as specific kinds of primes, 
seconds, thirds, ete., and those particular kinds which are found in the original key must be 
produced in the new key. 

3. In transposing melody and harmony combined, observe what number of the scale 
is represented by the base note of the first chord, and find that note in the required 
new scale. The remaining notes of the chord should be observed in their relation first to 
the base, then the note above, and so on, according to true interval names. The nearest 
key note should usually be chosen, and octave names should be carefully distinguished. 

For example: if the following were to be transposed into the key of E-flat, the mode of 
procedure would be as described below : 
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We observe that the first bass note is the fifth of the scale; the dominant, which we find 
in the scale of E-flat, is B-flat. The tenor note is a tenth (the exact interval name) higher 
than the bass note, and, therefore, D of the one-lined octave would be the tenor in the new 
key. The alto note is a fourteenth higher than the bass (7.e., the octave above the seventh), 
and a fifth higher than the tenor, and, therefore, A-flat would be the alto in the new key. 
The soprano note is a nineteenth higher than the bass (7.e., a double octave above the fifth 
from the bass), and a sixth higher than the alto, and, therefore, F of the two-lined octave 
would be the soprano in the new key. The first chord in the new key is then found 
to be — 


In passing to succeeding chords, observe that the bass moves a fourth upward, the tenor a 
third downward, and so on; and then sum up by naming the notes of the chord as if reading 
them from the printed page. 
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If chromatic changes occur, it will be necessary to observe the exact kind of interval 
(giving the specific name) in passing from the last chord which has no chromatic to the 
first ehord which contains one. 


LESSON XLV. 


EXCEPTIONAL TREATMENT OF SEVENTH CHORDS. 


Chords of the seventh may be used in many other ways than those hitherto shown. 

I. A different approach may be made; first, by an upward, or, second, by a downward 
degree-wise movement of the voice containing the seventh. That is, a note higher or a 
note lower may precede the seventh in the same voice : — 
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This is called the diatonie approach. 
II. Seventh chords may also be approached chromatically. 


EXAMPLES OF THE CHROMATIC APPROACH. 
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III. The resolution which has been used hitherto is called the normal resolution. The 
complete list of resolutions will now be given, presenting six kinds in all: — 

1. Normal resolution. 

2. Deferred resolution. 

3. Transferred resolution. 

4. Upward resolution. (Diatonic.) 
es Deceptive resolution. Sa, Diatonie. ; : 

lb. Chromatic. 1. Upward chromatic. 2. Downward chromatic. 
6. “Passive” resolution. 
The normal resolution requires no further notice at this period of our Course. 
DEFINITIONS. 

1. The deferred resolution is that in which the seventh does not descend at once, but is 
prolonged or repeated through one or more succeeding chords. The seventh is sometimes 
omitted before its resolution is given, as at C. 
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EXAMPLES OF DEFERRED RESOLUTION. 
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2. A transferred resolution is one in which the seventh appears in one voice but is 
resolved in another. This kind usually occurs after an exchange from one form of the 
seventh chord to another. 


EXAMPLES OF TRANSFERRED RESOLUTION. 
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5. A diatonic upward resolution is one in which the seventh is followed by the next scale 
note higher instead of lower, as the normal resolution requires. Those chords which con- 
tain a major seventh are best suited to this treatment. Most upward resolutions of the 
direct form of the seventh chord are unnatural, and this kind should be used sparingly in 
composition.* 


* Upward resolutions occur most frequently in passing from the dissonant member of the chord in the second 
inversion, as will be seen farther on in our Course, Richard Wagner and his followers make liberal use of these 
exceptional leadings of the seventh. Many instances of this kind in Wagner’s works, if Not all, are to be heartily 
approved because of some compensating feature in the accompanying voices. 

Upward resolutions ocenr with chromatic as well as diatonic leadings, but these are better classed among the 
deceptive resointions, and are there explained. 
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EXAMPLES OF UPWARD RESOLUTION, 
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EXAMPLE OF UPWARD RESOLUTION OF SUPER-DOMINANT 
SEVENTH IN A MINOR KEY. 
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4. Deceptive resolutions are of three kinds: — 

First: diatonic deceptive resolutions. In these the seventh has its usual downward 
movement, but the other parts move in some manner which is wholly unexpected in seventh 
progressions. These are quite numerous, and a complete classification of them would be 


useless for most students. 
Second: chromatic downward resolutions. These are especially appropriate to major 


seventh chords with the major triad. 
Third: chromatic upward resolutions. These are especially appropriate to minor 


sevenths with the major triad. 


EXAMPLES OF DIATONIC DECEPTIVE RESOLUTIONS. 
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Several exercises like the foregoing examples may now be written. 
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EXAMPLES OF CHROMATIC DOWNWARD AND UPWARD RESOLUTIONS. 
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Several exercises like the foregoing examples may now be written, Various keys should 
be used. 

Diminished seventh chords can be used in a large variety of ways beside those given in 
previous lessons. Space forbids giving more than a few examples, which now follow. 
The diligent student will search out many of them in standard piano, organ, or vocal music, 
and should invent many for himself. 

This chord is often used without preparation. 


EXAMPLES OF EXCEPTIONAL LEADINGS OF DIMINISHED SEVENTHS. 
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Numerous examples corresponding with the foregoing should now be written in various 
minor keys. 

The diminished seventh chord is, primarily, the chord of the subtonic seventh in a minor 
key. Ina secondary sense, it may be regarded as a chromatic alteration from some minor 
pant chord. In this way it can be used in major as well as minor keys almost at 
pleasure. 
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QUESTIONS. 
Describe the regular preparation of the seventh chords. 
Describe the diatonic approach. 
In what does the chromatic approach consist ? 
What are the different kinds of resolutions ? 
What is the normal resolution 2 
What is the deferred resolution ? 
What is the transferred resolution 2 
What is the diatonic upward resolution ? 
How many kinds of deceptive resolutions are there @ 
What is a diatonic deceptive resolution ? 
. What is a chromatic deceptive resolution ? 
Describe both kinds of these chromatic resolutions. 
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ESOC ON ALLY, 
CHROMATIC SCALES AND CHROMATIC LEADINGS. 


A chromatic scale is one which employs all tones in their regular order. Chromatic 
scales appear in various keys, as do major and minor scales. For each key a special nota- 
tion is necessary. The following formula is to be used in writing ; — 

1, sharp 1, 2, sharp 2, 3, 4, sharp 4, 5, sharp 5, 6, sharp 6, 7, 8, 7, flat 7, 6, flat 6, 5, flat 5, 
4, 3, flat 3, 2, flat 2, 1. 

The sharps and flats in this formula should be taken in their true sense; that is, the sign 
or word sharp or flat, means “‘next higher than,” or “next lower than.” Many chromatic 
scales make use of both flats and sharps in ascending as well as descending. 

Chromatic scales should now be written without signatures, and from the major and 
minor keynotes given on page 18. 

Special chromatic leadings in achord progression are made on the principle that a sharp 
points upward, and thus usually requires the next note higher after it, while a flat points 
downward, and requires the next note lower to follow it. This will be seen from the fol- 
lowing examples, first in the tenor and then in the alto voice of the second example :— 
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The following basses may be harmonized in writing : — 
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LESSON XLVII. 


CHROMATICALLY CHANGED INVERSIONS. 


In this lesson the text should be thoroughly studied with the help of,the questions before 
the chord writing is attempted. 

In every minor key there are four special chords which are produced by chromatic 
changes. They are also specially characteristic of the minor keys, and less used in major 
keys; hence we say they belong in minor keys. Two of them are inversions of common 
chords, and two are inversions of seventh chords. They are called Neapolitan, Italian, 
German, and French sixth chords. The student should become thoroughly familiar with 
each item given below by means of study and recitation, otherwise these chords will prove 
quite troublesome unless made familiar by an unnecessary amount of writing. 

The Neapolitan sixth chord may be known by four particulars :— 

1. Its root is the second degree of a minor scale. 

2. The root, — that is, the sixth from the bass, — is chromatically lowered. 

3. The chord is formed from the triad of the supertonic. 

4. It is the first inversion of the triad, 

Except with some unusual resolution this chord should always appear in this form ; that 
is, having the bass doubled, with the third above tle duplicate and the root in the soprano; 
it should always be marked N6 in harmony exercises. 


NEAPOLITAN SIXTH CHORD IN THE KEY OF A MINOR. 


Examples of this chord should be written in all minor keys. 
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The Italian sixth chord requires notice of six particulars ; — 
1. Its root is the fourth degree of a minor scale, 

2. The root is chromatically raised. 

8. The chord is formed from the triad of the subdominant. 
4. The chord is the first inversion of this triad. 

5. The fifth of the root only is doubled. 


165 


6. One or both of the fifths must be below the root. By this means a consecutive fifth 


will be avoided in the resolution of the chord. 
This chord may be used in various forms. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ITALIAN SIXTH IN THE KEY OF A MINOR. 
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Examples of the Italian sixth should now be written in all minor keys. 


The German sixth chord may be known by four special features : — 

1. Its root is the fourth degree of a minor scale. 

2. It is formed from the subdominant seventh chord. 

3. It is the tirst inversion of the subdominant seventh. 

4. The root, — that is, the sixth from the bass, —is chromatically raised. 
This chord may appear in various forms. 


EXAMPLES OF ‘tHE GERMAN SIXTH CHORD. 
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Examples of the German sixth chord should now be written in all minor keys. 


The French sixth chord may be known by four special features : — 
1. Its root is the second degree of a minor scale. 

2. It is formed from the supertonic seventh chord. 

8. It is the second inversion of the supertonic seventh chord. 

4. The third of the root is chromatically raised. 

This chord may be used in various forms. 
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EXAMPLES OF FRENCH SIXTH CHORDS. 
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Examples of French sixth chords should now be written in all minor keys. 
N. B. All of the chords in this lesson should be played and sung. 


QUESTIONS. 


What four chords are especially characteristic of minor keys ? 

Of what chords are they inversions 4 

What degree of the scale is the root of the Neapolitan sixth ? 

. In what way is the root chromatically changed ? 

From what chord is the Neapolitan sixth derived ? 

Is it derived from no other chord 4 

Which inversion of the chord is it ? 

. May this chord appear in any other form than that given in the example ? 
. How should it be marked in the written exercises 4 

10. How many particulars are to be noticed in the Italian sixth ? 

11. What two items are to be noticed concerning its root ? 

12. What two items concerning its derivation and inversion ? 

13. What two concerning the fifth and its duplicate ? 

14. Must the Italian sixth invariably appear in one form ? 

15. How is it marked ? 

16. How many special features are to be noticed in the German sixth ? 
17. What is its root ? 

18. What two points are to be noticed concerning its derivation and inversion ? 
19. What chromatic alteration appears in it ? 

20. May this chord appear in various forms ? 

21. How many special features are to be noticed in the French sixth ? 
22. What is its root ? 

23. What is to be noticed concerning its derivation and inversion ? 

24. What chromatic alteration has it ? 

25. May it be used in various forms ? 

26. How is it to be marked ? 


SONAR ONE 


LESSON XLVIII. 


APPROACH AND RESOLUTION OF THE CHROMATIC INVERSIONS. 


1. The Neapolitan sixth may be approached from the chord of the tonic in any minor key. 
This approach is usually available only in the first and second positions of the common 
chord. Its resolution is to the chord of the ¢ on the dominant. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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2. The Italian sixth may be approached from the same sixth chord without change. That 
is,— the chord of the sixth on the sixth degree of the minor scale, —or, in other words, the 
first inversion of the chord of the subdominant. 

The voice containing the sixth should move an augmented prime, and one other voice 
should usually move a third, as in the examples below. 

The resolution of the Italian sixth is to the chord of the dominant, each voice moving a 
second only. Another resolution is sometimes used, and is equally good, though not as 
common. It is the resolution to the ¢ on the dominant. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


APPROACH AND RESOLUTION OF THE ITALIAN SIXTHS, 
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8. The German sixth is to be approached by the $ chord on the superdominant; that is, 
the first inversion of the subdominant seventh. 

The only voice movement in the approach is that of the sixth to its augmented prime. 

Two resolutions of the German sixth may be used. The first, and most natural, is into the 
& chord on the dominant. The second is into the French sixth, which is then followed by 
its prescribed resolution. In each case the voice movements are to be the least possible. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


APPROACH AND RESOLUTION OF GERMAN SIX'THS. 
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4. The French sixth is to be approached with the same chord that precedes the German 
sixth; namely, the $ chord on the superdominant: that is, the first inversion of the sub- 
dominant seventh. The sixth ascends chromatically; the fifth descends one degree, and 
the other parts are stationary. 

There are two resolutions of the French sixth. The first is to the chord of the dominant, 
and the second is to the chord of the $ on the dominant. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


APPROACH AND RESOLUTION OF FRENCH SIXxTHS. 
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Exercise I. 


Write examples of the approach and resolution of these chords in minor keys, 


Hxercise ITI. 


Improvise short phrases of four or five chords, introducing these harmonies. The chords 
and voice leadings should be carefully and definitely planned at the moment before play- 
ing, and no uncertainty or faltering should be allowed. 


Exercise ITT, 


The following basses are to be supplied with harmony in writing. Before beginning to 
write, observe where these chromatic chords are to be introduced by noticing the figuring 
which belongs to them. Be careful to introduce and resolve them in the manner shown 
above. 
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LESSON XIX, 


MODULATION. 


Modulation is change of key by means of common or closely related harmonies. Com- 
posers do not generally write a piece in one key throughout. Not less than two keys are 
used in any piece, and usually three or four keys at least are required to afford sufficient 
variety. A completely expressed modulation requires three elements :— 

First, a chord of access ; second, a characterizing chord; third, a conclusive chord. 

A chord of access is one which is common to two keys, and which, therefore, affords 
access from one key to another; for example, the following chord is that of the tonic in the 


key of C. 
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Butit is as truly the chord of the subdominant in the key of G. It can, therefore, be 
regarded and used as a chord of access to the key of G. : 

A complete, though very simple, modulation may, therefore, be expressed to the eye, as 
follows; — 
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The letter C, under the first chord tells the key in which it is to be found, and the letter 
I., here used as a Roman numeral, tells that it is the chord belonging to the first degree; 
that is, the chord of the tonic. The second chord is, by reason of the ties, only an extension 
or prolongation of the first; but is used in a new relation, —namely, as representing a new 
key, G, and, as the figure IV shows, is the subdominant of the new key. 

A modulation may be made, in its simplest way, by substituting one relation of a chord Ofgere 
for another. The manner in which this may be done has been shown above. 

There are four chords of access from any major key to the next succeeding * major key. 
They are I., III, V., and VI.; that is, tonic, mediant, dominant, and superdominant. + 

By comparing the common chords of the keys C and G, it will be observed that only 
four chords are to be found in either key which belong also in the other. 
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The chord of the tonic of C is also found in the key of G,—on the fourth degree of the 
. key of G. The chord of the supertonic of C is not to be found in the key of G, because the 
note F which is found in the chord of D, when used in the key of C, is entirely foreign to the 
key of G, because F-sharp is essential to the key of G. The chord of the mediant in the 
key of C is found in the key of G, also the chords of the dominant and superdominant. 
The relationship of major keys to each other should now be observed. The key of C 
and that of G have all the notes alike except one. In the key of G, F-sharp is the note 
which makes the difference. Scales thus related are said to be in the first degree of 
relationship. Other relationships will appear from the diagram on page 19. 


* By “next succeeding key,” should be always understood the key which next succeeds in the most usual order 


of the keys, as shown in the diagram on page 19, when beginning with the key of © and reading toward the right 
entirely round the circle. 


t The Roman numerals may now be used frequently in naming chords. 
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For each key there are five other keys which are called next related or attendant keys. 
For the key of C these are shown by the following series : —* 
Oy.) (Gy 6. Ryd. 
For the key of c¢: cd, KE, gt, B, ft, A. 


These next related keys are named as follows : — 


1. The parallel key. A-minor is the parallel key of C-major. 
2. The dominant key. G-major is the dominant key of C-major. 
3. The parallel key of the dominant, or dominant parallel. E-minor is the dominant par- 


allel key of C-major. 
4. The subdominant key. F-major is the subdominant key of C-major. 
D-minor is the sub, 


5. The parallel key of the subdominant, or subdominant parallel. 


dominant parallel of C-major. 


KEYS OF SECONDARY RELATIONSHIP. 


There are four other keys which are related, but less nearly so. They are:— 
6. The subdominant minor, if starting from a major key; or the dominant major, if 
e 


starting from a minor key : — 
2 
a | 
Fa = : 
Cat PAV: 


7. The tonic minor in going from a major key, as from C toc; or the tonic major, in 


NNN 


going from a minor key, as from ¢ to C. 
8. The flat superdominant (chromatically lowered superdominant). A-flat is the flat 


Cal Ab III 


This relationship is based on the coincidence of the mediant and tonic notes. 
This relationship is based on the coincidence of the tonic of one 
. 


This is a chromatic modulation : — 


superdominant of C: — 


9. The flat supertonic. 
key and the subtonic of another. 


CET a 5 
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* Observe that large letters indicate major, and small Jetters minor Keys. 
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Evercise I. 


Make a table, showing in letters the nine keys nearest related to each major key, and the 
seven keys nearest related to every minor key, (from the 1st to the 7th, as shown above ). 


- Ezercise II. 


Name the related keys of the key of G. 
Name those of the key of A. 

Name those of the key of B, ete. 

Name those of the key of fsharp minor. 
Name those of the key of d-sharp minor. 
Name those of the key of b-flat minor, etc. 


Exercise ILI. 


Write the chords of access from each major key to each next following major key. 
Mark underneath them these relationships and all others named in this lesson, according to 
the following model. Large numerals indicate major chords, and small numerals minor 


chords : — 
, Z Z 
C2 

Se ee 
Sm 
C Cm CH Ne 
@IV G VI on me 
FV Diu DIV Fim 
em{B]eer eV as 
fV biv e 1 gis, te EN 
Bee avis te bVI em{ ght? 


In the example given above, the use of the melodic form of a minor scale is suggested. 
An interrogation point is placed after the mark of the key in which the melodic scale is 
suggested, in order to indicate that the use of this scale is questionable in many instances ; 
it can be used very rarely 


QUESTIONS. 


What is modulation ? 

How many keys are usually needed in any piece to afford sufficient variety ? 

What elements are essential to a completely expressed modulation ? 

What is a chord of access ? 

How may a modulation be expressed in the simplest way ? 

. How many chords of access to the next major key may be found in any major key ? 
. Explain the relationship of the keys of C and G. 

. In what degree of relationship are the keys of C and G? 


SAAR ONE 
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9. How many attendant keys are there for each major key? How many for each 


minor key ? 


10. How are they named ? 
11. What are keys of secondary relationship ? 
12. Name the parallel key of — 


G, F-flat, G-sharp, 
1B} 18, A-sharp, 
A, B-flat, B-sharp, 
C-sharp, E, C-flat, 
E-sharp, B, 1)-flat, 
G-flat, F, A-flat. 
13. Name the dominant key of — 
G, G-flat, A-sharp, 
A, A-flat, B- sharp, 
B, B-flat, C-flat, 
C-sharp, D, D-flat, 
D-sharp, E, E-flat, 
E-sharp, F-sharp, Vk, 
F-flat, G-sharp, 


14. Name the dominant parallels of the keys given above. 

15. Name the subdominant keys of the keys given above. 

16. Name the subdominant parallels of keys given above. 

17. Give ten examples of each of the keys of secondary relationship. 
Notes. — In reviewing, all the keys of secondary relationship should be studied. 


DESSON- EE: 
MODULATION. — Continued. 


Diatonic MopuLarion. 


Diatonic modulation is that which makes use only of notes of diatonic scales. At least 
two scales will always be involved, —the scale in which the modulation begins, and in 
which the chord of access is found, and the scale to which the modulation proceeds, and in 
which the characterizing chord is found. In an extended modulation several keys are 
frequently used. 

It is a vital principle in all diatonic modulation that the chord of access is the special 
means for effecting the change of key. The transfer of the relation of the chord of access 
from one key to another is essentially the modulation ; the characterizing chord (see p. 174) 
is used simply to make apparent the change which has already been accomplished by the 
chord of access. The conclusive chord confirms and strengthens the idea of the new key. 


MODULATIONS OF ONE REMOVE. 


These may be made in two directions when passing from one major key to another: — 
(a) Forward. (6) Backward 
A forward modulation is one which is made from one key to another which succeeds in 
the regular order of the circle (or cycle) of keys (p. 19); for example: from C to G, or from 
A to E, or from B to F-sharp. 
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A backward modulation is in the reverse order ; as, for example, from C to F, or from D: 


to G, or from B-flat to F. 

A forward modulation is made by adding a sharp to the fourth of a scale containing 
sharps, or introducing a natural for the fourth of a scale containing flats. 

A backward modulation is made by reducing the number of sharps, or adding to the 
number of flats. 

If one sharp or flat be added, the change is called a modulation of one remove, 
because it is a change from one key to the next following. If two sharps or flats be 
added, the change is a modulation of two removes. If three be added, it is a modulation of 
of three removes. 


RULES FOR DIATONIC MODULATION. 
(One anv Two Removes.) 


1. Find all the chords of access; select from among them that which is most suitable, 
and write in any appropriate form. 

2. Write a characterizing chord in such a manner as to produce a good progression from 
the access chord. 

Remember, that the characterizing chord must have a note of difference; that is, a note 
which makes it different from any chord in the preceding key. The characterizing chord 
is one that identifies the new key. The dominant is the best characterizing chord. 

3. Next write the conclusive chord; that is, the chord of the tonic, in any form that will 
connect it smoothly with the preceding chord. 


EXAMPLES OF THESE MODULATIONS. 


ForwarbD. Forwarp. Forwarp. FoRWARD. 
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Heercise I. 


1. Write various modulations from the key of G to the key of D. Make use of all the 
chords of access in successive examples. 

2. Write various modulations from the key of B-flat to the key of E-flat, using the 
different chords of access. 


Exercise IT. 


Write original periods of eight measures, introducing modulations of one remove. Use 
common chords only. 


Exercise ITT. 


1. Calculate the same modulations at the keyboard. 

2. Play examples of these modulations. Corrections should not be allowed. Only one 
trial should be allowed. 

Modulations of two removes may now be studied. It will be found that these admit of 
only two chords of direct access, as the following comparison of their related scales will 
show : 


* * 

eS = 

a Z Z Z ZB u 

oe Ze G a B (A a 
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Thus it will appear that only the chords of the mediant and dominant are available in 
passing from any major key to the next major key but one. The same rules apply here as 
in modulations of one remove. 


EXAMPLES OF MODULATIONS OF TWO REMOVES. 


Forwarp. Backwarp, 
it ao ‘= Des Co i 
ee 
a es 42 eo 2 ——) 
ac. char. con. ac. char. con, 
De Z 
=e 
a az : = Lbs i 
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Exercise IV. 


In accordance with these examples, write examples of modulations of two removes. Use 
the same rules as in the preceding exercise. 
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Heaercise V. 


Write original periods, introducing modulations of two removes. 
Improvisation in this direction should also be studied and practised. 


QUESTIONS. 


. What is diatonic modulation ? 
. What is the special means for effecting the change of key ? 
. How is the characterizing chord used ? 


oo bt ee 


How is the conclusive chord used ? 
. What is a forward modulation * 
What is a backward modulation ? 
Give examples of forward and backward modulation. 
By what use of a sharp or natural is a forward modulation made ? 
By what use of naturals or flats is a backward modulation made ? 
How many sharps or flats are needed to make a modulation of two removes ? One 
of three removes ? 
11. Give the rules for diatonic modulation of one remove and two removes 4 
12. How many chords of access are available ina modulation of one remove? Which 
are they ? 
13. How many in a modulation of two removes? Which are they ? 
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DIATONIC MODULATION. — Continued. 


(THREE OR More Removes.) 


A modulation of three or more removes affords no direct access from one key to the 
other. Intermediate or indirect access will, therefore, be necessary. Thus, in going from 
the key of C to that of A, indirect access . .ay be had by means of a chord which belongs to 
the keys of Cand G. The following comparative presentation of the three keys will make 
this plain :— 


* * * * ez 
(Zz) 
2 ge 2 ae 
2—_3——_2—_ 4 2—_ 2 —* 
ao oO Ga 
-G- 
* * -6- 
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The asterisks over the chords of the first series point out the chords of access from the 
key of C to the key of G. The asterisks over the second series of chords point out the 
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chords of access from the key of G to key of A. Thus it is seen that two chords of access 
are necessary in passing from any key to the next but two. This path from the key of C 
to the key of A thus lies through the key of G. Another path is practicable, however. 


Tue Srconp Merruop, 


The second path from the key of C to the key of A, is through the key of D. The key 
of C has two chords of access to the key of D. The key of D once reached, affords four 
chords of access to the key of A, as has appeared in a previous lesson. Some persons may 
find the second method the easier. There is little, if any, choice between them. 

Rules for these modulations are not needed. However distant the key sought for may 
be, this principle of indirect access will suffice. 

Examples given below should be sufficient to serve as models in working out all necessary 
exercises. 


EXAMPLES OF THREE OR MORE REMOVES. 


It will be seen that inversions of common chords, and occasionally dominant seventh 
chords are desirable in this work. A chord of the sixth may serve as a chord of access. 
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The sign V7 indicates a dominant seventh harmony. This is only a general indication. 
The particular form of the chord so marked may be either direct or some inversion. 
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It will be seen that a characterizing chord may also serve as a chord of access. This 
double service of a chord needs to be observed with special care in improvisation. 


FoRWARD, FOUR REMOVES, FROM C To EK. 
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In an extended modulation like the last example, the use of inversions is necessary to 
prevent a certain hardness or ungracefulness of effect which would arise from the constant 
use of direct forms. 


Exercise I. 
Examples of modulations of three and four removes, both forward and backward, should 


now be written. 


Exercise II. 


Harmonize the following basses. Mark the keys underneath the bass, and mark the 
chords of access, the characterizing, and the conclusive chords. 

A figure under the first bass note of any exercise indicates with what note the soprano 
should begin. This applies only to the first note. In No. 2 larger movements than usual of 
one or two of the voices will be needed. 
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Evzercise II]. 


Write ten examples of diatonic modulation. 


Exercise IV. 


Play ten original examples of diatonic modulation. 


DON AD OP oN oe 


QUESTIONS. 


. Explain the two modes of access in modulation of three removes. 
. Which is the better method ? 


What inversion is suggested as a chord of access in this lesson # 

May a characterizing chord perform a double service + 

What is the special use of inversions in an extended modulation? 
What keys should afford chords of access in modulating from D to B? 
What chords of access may be used in passing from A to F-sharp? 
From C to A is a modulation of how many removes 4 

From D to F-sharp is how many removes ? 


. From G-flat to E-flat is how many removes ? 
. From D-flat to F is how many removes ? 

. From F to G-flat is how many removes ? 

. From B to G is how many removes ? 

. From D to B is how many removes ? 
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CHROMATIC MODULATION. 


A chromatic modulation is one in which one voice (or more) proceeds by an augmented 


prime; as, for example, from ¢ to c-sharp, or from f/ to fsharp. In chromatic modulation 
chords of access are not available. 


In 


the progressions of one remove forward, the chromatic change is made from the 


fourth of the scale to its sharp; for example: in the key of C from the note f to fsharp. 
In progressions of one remove backward, the chromatic change is made from the seventh of 
the scale to its flat; for example, in the key of C, from the note 6 to b-flat. 

The mere introduction of accidentals, by means of which a change of key is made, does 
not constitute a chromatic modulation unless an augmented prime occurs in the course of 
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one voice, in such a way as to cause the modulation. The examples hitherto given contain 
accidentals, but none which form an augmented prime. 

In the following examples, the first is not a true chromatic modulation, because the 
change, e to e-flat, has nothing to do with the introduction of the key G. H-flat has no place 
in the key of G. If the e-/lat were omitted, the modulation to G would still be perfect and 
satisfactory. In the second example, however, the first e-flat is an integral part of the key 
which is to be approached; therefore, the leading e to e-flat is of some special value. It 
introduces the new key-note, e-flat. The last is a correct example of chromatic modulasion, 
because the modulation depends upon the chromatic change. 
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In the following example, the first two measures contain augmented primes. But these 
chromatic changes do not cause any modulation, because they are not followed by chords 
which belong in anew key. At the points N. B., modulations are introduced by the chro- 
matic changes. 


Exercise I. 


As an exercise to illustrate chromatic modulation, the foregoing example and the follow- 
ing examples may each be transposed into three other keys : — 
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Exercise II. 


Write ten original examples of chromatic modulation. The directions at the beginning 
of this lesson, together with examples given above, should prove sufficient preparation for 
this task. 


Eaercise ITT. 
Play ten original examples of chromatic modulation. 


Huercise IV. 


Harmonize the following basses, first in writing and afterward in playing. Mark the 
keys as in examples previously given. 
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INHARMONIC CROSS RELATION. 


Chromatic changes sometimes occasion one of the most disagreeable and faulty succes- 
sions, called cress relations, or false relations. The following are a few examples of these 
cross relations :— 
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Such successions should be carefully avoided. This may be easily done by confining the 
chromatic change to one voice, not allowing it to appear partly in one voice and partly in 
another. 


ENHARMONIC MODULATION. 


When it is desired to pass from a key which makes use of sharps to one which has flats, 
such a change may be effected by exchanging sharps for equivalent flats, or flats for 
equivalent sharps. G-sharp is exchanged for A-flat, or A-flat for G- sharp; or C-sharp is 
exchanged for D-flat, or vice versa. Both the letter and the accidental are changed. A 
sharp letter may also in some instances be substituted for a natural letter, and vice versa, 
and a flat letter for a natural, and vice versa. 
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EXAMPLES OF ENHARMONIC MODULATION, 
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Exercises in enharmonic modulation would be useful if studied at length, but space 
forbids giving a large number, 
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Exercise V. 


Write enharmonic equivalents for the following chords. An enharmonic equivalent is 
another notation presenting the same musical effect. 
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Exercise VI. 
Harmonize the following basses. Mark the keys represented. 
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Exercise VII. 


Write original periods of four and of eight measures, introducing enharmonic modula- 
tions; also original periods, introducing chromatic and enharmonic modulations. 


QUESTIONS. 


. What is a chromatic modulation 4 

Are chords of access available in chromatic modulation? Why not? 
What chromatic change is required in modulation of one remove forward ? 
What chromatic change is required in one remove backward ? 

Give several examples. 

Does every augmented prime cause a chromatic modulation ? 

What are inharmonic cross relations @ 

How may they be avoided? 

. What is enharmonic modulation ? 

. Give examples of an enharmonic change. 
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FULL SCORE AND THE C CLEFS. 


Condensed score, or piano score, is that in which two staves only are used. This manner 
of writing has been employed to the present stage of our work. In full score each voice 
appears on a separate staff and thus in four-part harmony four staves are used. The 
special peculiarity of the full score is that the tenor part is written an octave higher than 
it is played or sung. Thus the following chord 
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in full score would be written thus: 


It will be observed that the order of the parts, from lowest to highest, is the same in 
condensed and full score. Inverted score is sometimes found in which the soprano is 
written next above the bass, the alto above the soprano, and the tenor at the top. Itisa 
useful exercise for the student to play* from inverted score, and write inverted scores, 
but music should not be published in that form, and the custom of employing it is fast 
passing out of use. 

Many students will find the writing of full score rather confusing at first. Such persons 
are recommended to write fifty or a hundred simple common chord progressions before 
passing to the following exercises. 


Exercise I. 


Harmonize the following basses in full score. They should be harmonized in some 
manner different from that in which the student may have previously written them. 
Basses on page 87. 
Basses on page 105. 
Basses on page 124. 
Basses on page 130 and 131. 

The C clef is used in vocal and orchestral music. It has not gone out of use, as some 
persons strangely imagine, but is found in many compositions, especially in orchestral 
scores. It saves space and labor in writing and engraving, and is, therefore, of real use. 

The C clef is used to specify the place of one-lined C. When it is placed on the first line 
it is called the soprano clef; when on the third line, the alto clef, and when on the fourth 
line, the tenor clef. The notation belonging to these clefs will be made familiar by means 
of the following exercises. 


Exercise Ii. 


Name the following notes by marking underneath each its letter and octave name, aa 
shown at the beginning, under the first three notes. Letter and octave names should 
have become well known to the student before this period, so that these exercises may be 
written quite rapidly. 


-6- 
ete et 
puree) Bo ea =) eo Ce o- i] » 
Ee ae sie ae o 7) DB 
Oo 2. ; Co =) —» 4 
ao Sees a 
ONE Ts te 


*4n exact rendering of inverted score affords some of the best discipline in reading at sight. All score reading is 
a great and invaluable aid in the comprehension of harmony. 
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= o- 
ao) -@ = oO oe 2. 
= 3 oe A) eo Da 
Zi eC DB a 7] 


2. Ee -@ A) 


Heercise ITT. 


Play the following examples in slow tempo. 


f 
- 

d 
HSE 


eS 


ih 


=a SS eS SS 


Li 
7» NS —eeeE———e———EOEeeeeeereoooree ao — 


Se 
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The student is advised to study the following score, by naming the notes, the chords, and 
the progressions, before attempting to play it; also studying the harmonic and melodic 
relations. Some students need to study it eight or ten times in these methods. 


SS eee eee 


2@ *--=e fe 


TT 


Ee BSS 


TIN 
ae 


TTM 


My 
QLL 
pe 
NLL 
OLL 
1 alia 
QL 
ett 
el || 
‘ela mms 
Nee 
Lil 
(Ea A re) | 


m 4 a 
aa ee eae = - 

- ee eed [ a—= a | 
2 == aie SS a 
The last example should also be played and sung. 


Exercise IV. 


Harmonize the following basses, using the C clef in its proper positions for tenor, alto 
and soprano parts. 


2 ee eS 


4 i 0 GG Cee (GE 


2. 
EE ee eee 
6 


6 


Tete va 


N 
fats istat 
N 
iN 
| 
N 
TTS 
hs 
Sia 
N 
ny 
| 
N 
\ 


CHR OD 
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LESSON IV. 
SEQUENCES. 


When a melody or a voice part proceeds by regularly alternating intervals through three 
or more groups of notes, the succession is called a sequence. The word sequence means suc- 
cession, or, more exactly, corresponding succession. For example: if a part ascends a 
third, descends a second, ascends a third again, then descends a second, and again ascends a 
third it has formed a sequence ( that is, a succession) of thirds. It is not customary to 
mention the alternating seconds in speaking of such a sequence; it is called simply a 
sequence of thirds, as the thirds are the more characteristic intervals. Let us observe the 
sequence a little further : — 


CG eS Ss] 


The first measure is a model which is imitated in the two following measures by making 
thirds on the next following degrees. This sequence is made by a transfer of a model (or 
melodic figure) to successive degrees of the scale. This may be extended into a period, 
thus :— 


7S SS BS 


Another kind of sequence is made by transposing the model or figure into another 
key, thus : — 


SS | 


ay E 


These two kinds of sequences are known as tonal and transitional, or modulatory. The 
first kind is called tonal, because it has one tonality, or key, exclusively. The other kind 
is called transitional, because it makes a transition or modulation. 


Often we find the two kinds mingled together. For example, the last sequence would 
often be written thus: — 


S| 


———-: 


Pee 


—rvu0er 
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This may be called a mixed sequence, because it mingles the two kinds. The first three 
measures form a sequence in the key of C, and the transition (modulation) into the key of 
G is not made until the fourth measure. The last is more agreeable, perhaps, than the 
preceding one. 

The foregoing examples are all melodic sequences, or sequences in melody. Sequences 
in harmony are called harmonic sequences. Any sequence, whether melodic or harmonic, 
consists of a model and at least two imitations:(by transfer or transposition) of the model. 
Any of the more common progressions of harmony may be taken as a model for a 
sequence. 

In any harmonic sequence it is important to notice not only the chords forming the 
model, but also the intervals by which the repetition or imitation follows. Each successive 
imitation should proceed in each voice by those intervals, and they should be regarded as 
the final element in the model. For example: — 


! | | | : | : 

Loe cae 2 aa Cg 
= 

ae a Z 
Sequence 
-G- 

= e ee eal SEZ = eg 
a 

: 


In the first measure of the example given above, the progression is that from the tonic to 
the dominant. ‘This alone would be reckoned as the model were it not necessary that every 
step of the sequence should correspond with a previous step. 

But this correspondence in the movement of the voices is indispensable, and, conse- 
quently, the intervals of the first progression, and those of the second progression, should 
both be included in the model as well as the two chords. Each succeeding progression 
depends upon the first two in any sequence having two chords in its model. Whatever the 
number of chords may be ina model, the next succeeding intervals should be reckoned in the 
model, although the following chord is not. This is a vital principle, and, unless it is constantly 
observed, failures in writing, or improvisation, will frequently occur. 

A model may consist ne one, two, three, or four chords. More than four chords in a 
model are rarely practicable; yet in a six-part measure, six chords may be used. The only 
kind of sequence which has one chord for a model, is a sequence of sixths. 


EXAMPLE OF SEQUENCE OF SIXTHS. 


foes eee 
et -s = +. eo B 
See caee 


This is unimportant and scarcely to be reckoned as a sequence,in the true sense of the 
term, because there is no alternation of harmonies. 
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RULES. 


1. The parts in all voices should move by corresponding intervals throughout the 
sequence; for example, by fourths ascending and by thirds descending. 

2. The model should have at least two imitations (repetitions) either by transfer or 
transition. 


Exercise I. 


The following basses may be harmonized to illustrate sequences.* 


; eo —e—be 
aaa ee eres tet 
Gu ee 6 


£6 646 CLT 


¢ 4 ; - 4 
Sw 
=e see ae ee ee ze | 
6 6 6 6 6 6 6 87 


7 8 Fh QB wk MD GQ Due Ge 7 
4 3 3 3 4 4 ae 
A f3 3 3 
pias asta reee eee eo 
; 3 2 6 2 6 2 6 7 6 6 pit é Ha 


Exercise II. 


The following examples may be harmonized in playing. Preliminary study should 
prevent the necessity for corrections. 


1. 


eae ee eee 


Wt 
4 iba: 
N) 
aN) 
oH 
N) 
Q 
QL 
NGaE 
pelts Ey, 
Q 
VL 
Hit 
WIE 
QL 
Litt 
oa} NLL 
a ITId 
gd 
POTTY 
TN 
fesheslea) 
N 
— 


3 6 6 6 4 2 i 
3 
3. 

Ws Lea 
oe ai e od oe + -@ 
ene e Beers eer eee 
E Ppp E E eats: + i = = 

365 6 - - 365 6 - - 365 6 - - 6 87 

43 305 8 43 345 8 43 By ay Soi 8) 
3 3.3 3 3 


* The chord of the subtonicis introduced in the second measure of No.2. It is convenient and allowable in 
Sequences, and is frequently used. See page 84. 
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Exercise I, 


Sequences in standard works may be assigned for analysis. Studies by Bertini (Op. 29.) 
and Cramer afford excellent sequences for analysis, 


LESSON LV. 


ORGAN POINT AND STATIONARY VOICES. 


In many pieces a long sustained bass note is found which has a variety of progressions 
accompanying it. Such a bass note is called an organ point, pedal point, or pedal note. It 
will usually be observed that from one third to one half of these chords do not strictly har- 
monize with the bass, and are, in a measure, independent of it, while the other chords har- 
monize satisfactorily with it. The chords which harmonize alternate almost constantly 
with those which do not. The first and last chords should always be those to which the 
bass belongs in ordinary chord structure. 

Organ point is introduced at the beginning of a composition, and near or at the close. It 
is also used. at some strong climax before an important theme is introduced anew. The 
tonic or dominant is used for the sustained note. Other bass notes are sometimes used for 
the organ point. The tonic and dominant are sometimes sustained together. The organ 
point is sometimes repeated instead of sustained, as in No. 3 below. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ORGAN POINT. 


ee ee ee 
Sa ee a 
eames aie Someta | 
| 
J ee a el 
= & eee 


2. BEETHOVEN, QuaRTET IN F Masor. Op. 59. 
Lee Te ee 
= plese a 4 | : f 4 E Jes 
aE = —# Ee : = | = 28 & : : 
a eo es 2 ad te 2 | | 
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aie ee ae 
meagan, 3 

ae 
= a | alia 


BEETHOVEN, Sonata, Op. 14, No. 1. 


pee. 
a 0. PEE 

ee See 
eos ——— “| 

90 s09 #00 #90 7" 

9-9 5] ol gt at aan aor 

oo = 6 00 | Peep ep On op ~ |Z: | 

= Ppp 


EXERCISE. 


The following basses may be’ harmonized in illustration of organ point: — 


— 


SS ee EE Lee 
3 9 8 6 5 9 cy 1 i AOS “76 8 
(oo a3 ¢ 5 4 4 1 5S 
4 3 4 3 2 4-- 3 
2. 
2 ] g 
Sa ug ee ee 
8 9 6 - 5 - 9 3 7.6 (eromeom 4 8 
667 4-3 - 65 4 - 5 - - 4 8 
4 5 43 2 2 43 8 2 3 
EE ATE ek PR cn PEE Le ae Ree aes 


[intestine 
\D 
ian 

N 
+ 
N) 
N 
ciel 
NY 
| 
QN 
| 
\) 
eee 
)) 
Ly 


8 9 9 8 6 9 7 
6 fi 5 4 7 : 
4 5 3 4 
4, 
si om — —— ———— —— | 
DB jz | a | oD Zz SS | 
2 8 7 b7 69 7 5 Gla so i Sn Gee -5b 
45 4b6 - t404 - 406 5b6 fy gs 
2 Lye ae DH 2 4 = 
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INVERTED PEDAL, STATIONARY VOICES, AND SUSTAINED 
OR REPEATED TONES. 
The tenor, alto, or soprano, is sometimes sustained during a series of progressions. This 


is called a stationary voice, a sustained tone, or inverted pedal, — sometimes inverteu organ 
point. The same general principles are observed as in organ point. 


EXAMPLE. 
aL BEETHOVEN, Sonata, Op. 81, No.1. 
— llegretto. 3 : 3 e 0-f-e- e x e -0-#-0- 5 ce 
ee aan ets ——_— eit ee = a et 
a= ee a= 
Ne -9- a -9- fa -9- 


re 
f ~ 
7 
.~) 
4 
TT? 
Te] 
ee 
(ail 
a 
TTS 
Ri 
TT? 


= 


2. a 
oe ft ee 
ee 
= eo |@ ae ES 
eo 


———_ | 


A f @ 


LESSON’ LYI. 
CHORDS OF THE NINTH AND OTHER DISCORDS. 


The chord of the ninth, if used complete, contains five tones, viz.: a root, third, fifth, 
seventh, and ninth. In four-voiced harmony the fifth is generally omitted, and the chord 
then consists of the root, third, seventh, and ninth. The chord then contains two dissonant 
elements, namely, the seventh and the ninth. They should both be prepared. The ninth 
chord is used most frequently on the dominant, and very little on any other degree. The 
dominant ninth chord may be prepared by means of the chord of the supertonic or sub- 
dominant. The ninth, as it is the more dissonant element, resolves first, and the seventh 
afterward. 

The following are examples of the preparation, introduction and resolution of chords of 
the dominant ninth. 


5S 1 PRS 
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The chord of the dominant ninth may resolve into that of the superdominant seventh, 


thus : — 

| 
A) 

a B- 

| 

| 

Zz] 1] 
| 
F 

6 

5 


This chord is used most frequently as a suspension. It is sufficiently treated under the 
subject of Suspension, and for that reason no exercises upon it need be given in this lesson. 

Chords of the eleventh and thirteenth are recognized by English theorists, but such 
combinations are more conveniently classed among suspensions. They need not be con- 
sidered as organized chords. 


Uniil the preceding lesson the chord of the subtonic has not been used in this Course; it 
was prohibited. It is useful, however, and, indeed, necessary in sequences. Without it 
many otherwise complete sequences could not be written. It is used in sequences as 
though it were a concord, though it is in reality a rather harsh discord. In such an 
example as No. 2, page 192, in the preceding lesson, it is tolerated, and, indeed, agreeable, on 
account of the sequential course of the voices. The fifth in this chord, being a dissonance, 
should usually be prepared. It is used frequently without preparation. 

This harmony is also employed as a chord of access in passing from a major key to its 
relative minor. For example :— 


: N.B 
AY 
——— 
eS: Z eae pees Sarees 2 
eee hae 
= a = = “2 + = 2 | | 
a i Sees Z 2 
Cl II VAT = "= 
ITB Se NE I We 7 I 


Notre. — The Roman numerals here indicate, as before in lesson XXL., the roots and gen- 
eral character of the chords. 


CHROMATICALLY ALTERED TRIADS. 


Chromatic alterations of the triads are sometimes used in the formation of discords. 
The following species of triads have all been treated : — 


Mag. Min. AUuG. Diu. 


a m) $a ma | 
See ee 


The first, second, and fourth kinds have been found and used both in major and minor 
keys, while the third chord can be formed (from scale notes) only in minor keys. It can be 
formed in major keys, however, by chromatic alteration: — 


7) owe eS | Se 
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Key or A Minor. Key or C. 
te C2 = | ao oe | Zz | 
=e be as a- | | -O- G- ea -6- 


Every possible chromatic change of the notes of a triad, or of a seventh chord, can be 
employed either in a direct form or in an inversion. For example, the following triad 
forms can be used: — 


ile 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. G 
Fa 2 
a a G—E,2——_#re a ZB 
=e ee 
The first and third of this series are not ordinarily available. No.2 isan augmented 


chord, and has already been sufficiently treated on pp. 38. No. 4 can be used for a diatonic 
approach to the £ chord on the subdominant in the key of G. For example: — 


or —— 


-@- oa 


Or in four-part harmony it may be used for an approach to the sfxth chord on the super- 
tonic in the same key : — 


uN 
A 
it 
hy | Q_ 
$ 
NN) 


| 
ALL 
M 
Q 
iy 
er 
rT 
HHA 


ae pti ae 22 
° : - i = 
= Z “2 + Ze = | z | + | = | 


No. 6 in the following ways: — 


~) 
W /Qi_ 
| 
OT. 
SR 
HLL 
NIN 
ot 
Ni) 
j NO 
_IDTNS 
aN 
iaiale{el 
b |) 
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No, 7 as follows ;—- 


2: = a2 E 2 | 


This chord is scarcely available in four-part harmony, although when the seventh is 
added to it, it is of frequent occurrence. See p. 199. 


CHROMATICALLY ALTERED SEVENTH CHORDS. 


The following are the various seventh chords which have been treated thus far in our 
Course : — 


EE 


D 


ape pees 
CLE aa 


NNW 
NNN) 


bios 


The following other forms are available — 


1 2 3. 4. Possible, but rare and of little value. 

D, Dio ae 2. Pye. 

= —— 
rn “Z- Z- Z £S 5a- Es) | 


No. 1 may be treated as follows :— 


A 
6 Z #22 =e Za 


WIN | 
BEBE 
NGI 


2 a 


No. 2 occurs frequently, and may appear as follows : — 
: ! = 
ba a | | 
é ee az Z 
22h a5 
-o- -o- 


—————— 


(a 


N 
iaipinal 


a a 


Oe ee ee 
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No. 3 occurs somewhat frequently in the following manner : — 
Enharmonic Equivalent. 


-—t 


= e as 
a 


-o- 


i == = 


No. 4 will be found in many compositions treated in this manner : — 


= Saas 
(a ae 
——__| | 


TINTS 

rRTe 

Pignlel 
N 

BS 

Ni 


EXERCISES. 


The student should now transpose the examples of this lesson into various keys, in order 
to make them familiar. 

He should then introduce them in original periods in writing and in improvising. He 
should also play them in various keys. 


LESSON “EVI. 


Exercise I. 


The following basses are to be harmonized according to the requirements of the Roman 
numerals. It should be observed that these numerals indicate the harmony only in a gen- 
eral way, and the chords to be formed above them may be either direct forms or inversions. 
They indicate simply the root of the chord, and, by their size, whether it is major or minor. 
The root should suggest also to the student some definite harmony, though its precise form 
may be chosen according to his own preference. 

For example: in No. 1 below, the numeral IJ. is placed under both the first and second 
notes, signifying that the root is the first note of the scale in both chords; therefore, the 
first chord is a direct form, and the second chord is its first inversion. In the third measure 
the first note is marked V7, thus indicating that the harmony is to be that of the dominant 
seventh; but as the bass note is a fifth higher than the dominant, it will be understood as 
requiring the second inversion of the dominant seventh. 

Thus each Roman numeral may represent a direct form or either of its inversions. The student 
should be careful to choose that form which will afford the best connections. 

The numeral V7 may at any time be interpreted V 87. 


ee ees t eee eee 
3 Sa Se ee 
it 


LV VIN VTE VN Toe ee Vo Ts TV OT V7 
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pee Ee sree eee = 


G I a = Vo Vit) 1V s-erGiva ‘Vv I no7 
el 
a a 
Dye + ze soo = a 3 — Serer eh | 
I SV Vila i I a mg | (WY I 


4, 
2 ee 


Iya hyawe Worl I TE AEE A SIO Na EA I it 


a a ee = 
I 


Tiny Tepages WAV Lys 


Write this example in full score. 


pees C2 —- = === 


Cee a Wy I 


VI 
Gt u V7 


2 
pea 1. etl Te aaa eet ee I 


Exercise IT. 


In the following examples the changes of key, the Roman numerals, and general char- 
acter of the chords should be marked. The kind of modulation should also be marked. 
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alana aaa 
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LESSON LVIITL. 


SUSPENSION. 


Thus far in our Course the different voices have usually moved onward at the same 
moment. They have thus formed clearly defined chords. In the following illustration, this 
is not the case. 


eae cy su De 
: Z “fg = ae sa z Z ZS = Z| 
SSS aan 


In passing from the first measure to the second, the soprano note E would usually lead 
into D at the very beginning of the second measure, and thus form at once the dominant 
seventh chord. But here the E lingers and is prolonged, occasioning the harsh dissonance 
of the major seventh between the tenor and soprano: 


Sess Cee 
—— eA 


A similar instance occurs in passing to the third measure, and another in passing to the 
sixth measure. These prolongations are made for the sake of variety in the time (rhythmic 
effect), as well as for the sake of a more graceful and less monotonous onward movement 
of the harmonies. They also afford an agreeable blending of an incidental harmony, which 
even though it is usually a discord, is nevertheless pleasing in its effect, at least by its 
variety and contrast. In the foregoing example each discord is approached so quietly by 
means of the sustained tones (shown by the tied notes) that it is not painful but pleasing 
when observed in connection with the chord before and the chord after it. The scholar 
must learn to observe the effects of the three chords involved in such a progression. A pro- 
gression of this kind is called a suspension. 

A suspension consists in prolonging one member (or two or three) of a chord, until after 
a portion of another chord has appeared. This succeeding chord is usually one to which 
the prolonged note does not generally belong. This causes a dissonance, which is resolved 
in the next chord. A suspension which does not cause a dissonance is usually weak and 


se 
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insipid. Thus the whole progression with which we are now becoming acquainted involves 
three chords : — 

1. The chord of preparation. 

2. The chord of dissonance or suspension. 

8. The chord of resolution. 

The chord of suspension is not to be regarded as a chord, in the usual sense of the term. 
It is only a combination of tones used for the moment. The principal harmonies are the 
chord of preparation and the chord of resolution; the chord of suspension is only momen. 
tary — transient. It should be observed that the word suspension, as used in music, means 
delay, or lingering upon a tone. 

When the suspension occurs in one voice only, it is called a single suspension; when in 
two voices it is called a double suspension, and when in three voices, a triple suspension. 
Quadruple suspensions are sometimes used, but only in five-voiced harmony. 


EXAMPLES OF SUSPENSION. 


Single suspension. Double suspension. Triple suspension. Quadruple suspension. 


Eee ee 
ae en | Pee oe | B= se 
2 | oe a a ——— g ae 
is A 4 
: mail 7ZE Eee oD Z eo oe 
= a Zi | } fe | 
bac 7 - 7 9 8 9 7. a8 
4 3 6 5 6 5 7 6 8 
4 3 4 3 5 ENS 
¢ 2 


Let us now proceed to consider the suspension itself, apart from its accompanying notes, 
but with its preparation and resolution. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF SUSPENSIONS. 


The dissonances of suspension, which may be used in composition or improvisation, are 
as follows : — 


1. Tue Seconp — Magor or Minor. 


The lower note in the second is always regarded as the dissonant note, and must descend, 
while the upper note is prolonged. When the suspension notes form a second they may be 
prepared by a third, fifth, sixth, or octave. Whien the suspension notes form a major second, 
the dissonant note (that is, the lower one) may descend either a major or minor second; 
when they form a minor second, the dissonant note must usually descend a major second. 


EXAMPLES. 
Either, Or. Thus, but not. 
| ie [= 
—f gb | g Z | 
Z = = | Bre | es ce mca a ee 
Se a = ears es aa aan 
Correct. 
7) (Zz ae 
eS a a 
Za | I BEE A) 2 Se ee 2—|6— 
Sa | SS | e | | S| ie 
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2. THe Fourrnu. 


The perfect or augmented fourth may be used. The diminished fourth cannot be used 
because it is practically a consonance, and a suspension usually should be an interval which 
isa dissonance. When the suspension notes forma fourth they may be prepared by a third, 
fifth, sixth, or octave. But suspension of the fourth requires that the preparatory fifth, 
sixth, or octave should have its lower note lower than the lower suspension note. 

In the suspension of the fourth, the upper note is regarded as the dissonant note; there- 
fore, the lower note of the suspension is prolonged, while the upper one descends to its note 
of resolution. The upper note of the perfect fourth may descend either a major or a minor 
second. The upper note of an augmented fourth may descend only a major second. 


EXAMPLES. 
y 
== | = eee | 
—_— E AZ Zz 
Not. Z 
cai = <= | 
fo SS 
-C- 


3. Tue SEVENTH. 


All kinds of sevenths* may be used, The upper note is the dissonant note. The pre- 
paration is the same as that of the fourth, and all the particulars there given apply to the 
seventh. The upper note of the minor seventh may resolve bj} descending either a major 
or aminor second. The major seventh resolves in the same way. The upper note of the 
diminished seventh should descend only a minor second. A major seventh may also 
ascend a minor second. 


EXAMPLES. 
2-3 Pope ee 
[ A = a a be [-2 [2 =| [= ao | 
eS Nd ae ee ae Se 
6 6 6 ff £6 7 6 1 6 
gs ee ee eet ee 
: eae eo 2 es ea = 
ce : 
ie - 6 7 +8 D6 Pi 6 6 eS 


4. Tue NInTH. 


All kinds of ninths may be used. The upper note is the dissonant note whenever the 
interval is a real ninth. 

The preparation should be made with a tenth or twelfth, and sometimes the fifth may be 
allowed, although rarely. 


*The diminished seventh is practically a consonance, because its sound is that of any major sixth. But this 
seventh has other notes accompanying almost invariably, which warrant its classification as a dissonance when used 
in suspension or chords, 


"har 
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vu 


The upper note of the major ninth should resolve by descending a major second, and 
that of a minor ninth a minor second. An augmented ninth resolves upward a minor 
second : — 


EXAMPLES. 
@ e 3 | a 2 $o—F = Z 
a ae = - Da eo 
+9 8 -9 8 t £9 8 


When the lower note of a ninth is treated as a dissonant note (that is, prepared, and 
caused to resolve by descending a second), it is not considered a ninth, but considered and 
marked a second. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Righ figuring, Wrong figuring. No real preparation and wrong figuring. 
an aS 
ee ee ee eee 
Se Se Qa - = = eo > 
—— < | Eg is ‘s ig 
2 3 9 3 9 3 


The fault with the last example is that there is no real preparation, because the dis- 
sonant note is not a prolongation; also, as the ¢ descends, the interval which is marked a 
ninth should be marked a second. If the c were prolonged, and the d descended, the 
interval would then properly be marked a ninth. Tach of the 9’s in the above examples 
should be 2. The intervals would properly be called seconds, even if the notes were one, 
two, or more octaves further apart. 


Exercise I. 


Examples of the preparation, introduction, and resolution of suspensions may now be 
written by adding a tenor part to the following basses. A tenth may be written instead of 
a third, an eleventh instead of a fourth, etc., wherever it may be desired. It should be 
remembered that a dash indicates the prolongation of a note. The suspension may be 
indicated in this way, or with a figure. 


—— 
aoe Laas 
aa eet Eee Sie 
Ble SS Se 
Se ~~” 
3 The 3 Se es 3 QD s 3 ew 3 ye 
at 3 : ie 
aera NE a a a4 & ———— (a 
SS ea == Se 
Say : 
23 Y & 3 2 3 #3 =e OeetrS -38 +3 = 8 
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ee eee eee eee Se 


TIN 
i 
N 
TN 
LLity 
Q 


= Se=rer 


7 #6 26 b7 6 


ve Sees ee ree Paar 


10 9S 8 £10 £9 10 


In the following exercise the figures show plainly what intervals are required. Special 
study will be needed to decide which part will properly form a given interval, so as to 
afford good connections according to the directions which have been given. 


Exercise IT. 


Supply the tenor and alto in the following examples. Complete figurings are given in 
this exercise in order that the student may become accustomed to constructing the suspen- 
sion chords. 


1 2, 3 4, De 
= Er} se- sae 
x ae CATA teal erst 
somes Pere ees Sse = Se 
—" — ~——— “——" 
ee PS eS 
= ake h =z} i= ire $ eo 
ca ee ek Oe 7 62 NG ee 
5 - 5 - 5 3 0- % 6 
4 3 4 3 3 i ono 
6 7 8. ae 9 
ae =I ia 
eos ee ae 
SSeS ata Scan (ZEA 


Be Orc 
wl 


shee 
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fae 12. 13. 14. 15. 


SO AGO ES CORON TC eds 


10. 
. Explain the treatment of fourths. 


a ie a 4 
Stes ieee 
S 2 ee Comal a | ayes 
6 8 - 8 - 6 9 8 1 9 8 Uf 9 8 
5 5b = if 5 6 - 5 = ao 
43 4 - tle 4 3 38 - 
18. 19. 20. 

! aS 
goo fete rai! 
2 Poe 

——— ae a 
eee eee a | 

+ Sees ae 
9 8 56 6 - 6 - 6 t 6 
7 - 4 5 4 4 - 4 - 
3 = 3 - 3 2 3 - 


QUESTIONS. 


What is a suspension ? 

Ts a suspension consonant or dissonant ? 

Is the dissonant effect an important one in a suspension ? Is it always required ? 
How many chords are involved in a complete suspension? What are they ? 

Is the chord of suspension to be regarded as a chord in the usual sense of the term @ 
Which are the principal harmonies in a suspension progression ? 

Explain the terms “single,” “doubie,” and “triple” suspension ? 

Which intervals are used for dissonances of suspension ? 

How should major seconds be prepared and resolved ? 

How should minor seconds be treated ? 


Explain the treatment of sevenths. 


. Explain the treatment of ninths. 


How may a second be distinguished from a ninth ? 
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LESSON LIX. 


SUSPENSION. — Continued. 


The following rules should be studied thoroughly, as they are very generally observed, 
and have very few exceptions. 


RULES FOR SUSPENSION. : 


1. Suspensions must be prepared and resolved. 

2. The preparation, the suspension, and its resolution must be in the same voice. 

8. A suspension and its note of resolution, or any octave of that note, should not occur 
at the same moment, except with a lower octave of that note in the bass, and the suspension 
at least one octave above it. 

4. A suspension does not remedy consecutive fifths or octaves, or hidden fifths or 
octaves which would occur without the suspension. 

5. A suspension may be as long as, or shorter than its preparation, but never longer. 

6. The suspension should occur usually at the beginning of a measure, and not up- 
on an unaccented part. 

Exception: In three-part measure it is allowable to have the suspension come on the 
second beat, 


vss 


ILLUSRTATIONS OF RULES ONE AND TWO. s 
Correct. Incorrect, Incorrect, 
because unprepared. because unresolved. 
Z a | \ at ia Paes 
es oD + 
G A IZ) Zz | Z (LI oa j | ; 
a -—6- =) -B- a a a 
wie 2) ae oe CP = a 
Sa ea H | = = 
eee Ses) a | 
5 - 5 - 5 5 a 
4 3 4 3 4 3 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF RULE THREE. 
Incorrect. Correct. Correct. 
a ee 
2 


= - a ZB | —e zo | a : a | 
e a oe Be - 
< | Z 


Z -2- a 2 -O- 
a F = ao. B = 
E SE | 
2 a 6 2 ii 6 6 : 

6 = 3 = 5 , $ 

3 3 3 3 3 - 


owns e = 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF RULE FOUR. 


Incorrect. Incorrect, ' 
oo a |: Sa 
7) E 2 eB —— 
oe ae i ae a 
eae, iz @ 


Z 


ee | 


In the above illustrations, if, instead of prolonging one of the notes, the last chord were 
made complete at the beginning of the measure, the consecutive fifths would appear 
at once. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF RULE FIVE. 


Suspension of the Suspension Suspension 
same duration as its shorter than its longer than its 
preparation. ° preparation. preparation. 
Correct. Correct. Incorrect. 
eS —— ! 
cece ee Se 
= s a. £ -o—_= = ; = 
= Bees a 
ae 
ea as 


Incorrect. Correct. 
Jae = 
Sp See Sees 
4 < a—= a a 
a a a ao 
So a a g Zz 
ee eee 
aa 


SS 


— 


Heaercise I. 


In the following exercises some of the suspensions are correct, and some are incorrect. 
The student is to test them by the rules, and to point out and correct the errors. All the 
rules should be used in testing each exercise. 
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23. 24, 
| =| = ani 
(SiS Ss ee 
oO Oo | 7 
[es ae: 


In exercise IL, on page 206, complete figurings were given. But it is customary to give 
abbreviated figurings in many suspensions, and from this point the abbreviations will be 
employed. Thus the figures 9 8 indicate only one voice out of the three which are indicated 
when full figurings are given. The question then arises —‘ How may we know what these 
other voices are?” The answer is, “ By means of the right hand figure or figures; *” that 
is, the second figure, or set of figures, reckoning from left to right, and not downward. 
For example, by means of the second figure in the suspension 9 8, we know that besides 
the 8, a 5 and a 8 are required in combination with it. The exampies of suspension 
have shown us that the notes which accompany the second figure will ordinarily accompany 


9 8 
the first figure also. Consequently, the full figuring for 98 willbe 5 - The full figur- 
: oaee 
6 go 
ing for 7 6 will be 3 - or 8 8 
3 - 38 3 
In the figures 6 a the signs rf indicate the second inversion of a common chord 
6 Py ete) 
which always has beside the 4 an 8. Thus the full figuring for Ka is 6 6. Or, the 
5 4 


1 
latter set of figures might be 6 as the duplicate is sometimes a unison. Many students 


‘ 


are inclined to interpret the figures ¢ 4 as 5 4 whichiserroneous. The 8rd should 


3 ft) 
not be used in the first chord, because the combination : in a suspension does not repre- 
8 
sent a seventh chord inversion, but a suspension chord 6. 
5 


The figure, or figures, which are to be understood in any suspension with a simple resolution are 
such as belong with the second figure or set of figures. These will always appear familiar 
through previous lessons. 

The following definitions of the various figurings will prove helpful in working out the 
harmonies for the different basses. They need not all be memorized at once, but four, five 
or more may be learned in each lesson. It is not essential to learn the entire list, but a good 
number of them should be made familiar. ‘These numerals should be read from left to 


[on ke) 
[o.<} 


right, and not in columns. For example: 5 should be read thus, —9 8, 6 5, 3 -, and 


not 963, 85-. 


* It should be observed that this rule applies only to the figurings of simple resolutions like those of the present 
and the following lessons. 
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DEFINITIONS OF FIGURING IN SUSPENSIONS. 


The following figurings are almost invariably given incomplete, as they appear in the 
first two columns. 


9 8 

9 8 denotesacommon chord with its octave suspended. Full figuring, : 

5 5 

2 3 denotes a common chord with its 8rd suspended Full figuring, : é 

6 5 

3 2 denotes a common chord with its 5th suspended. Full figuring, 2 Ss 

g 8 9-8 

4 3 denotes a common chord with its octave and Full figuring, 4 3 

i drd* suspended. 66 

Cane 

7 6 denotes a sixth chord with its roo‘ suspended. Full figuring, 3 : 
8 

6 6 6 

5 A denotes a six-four chord, root suspended. Full figuring, 5 

9 8 9 8 

7 6 denotes a sixth chord, octave and 6th * suspended. Full figuring, 7 6 

3 3 

7 6 fe 

4 _ denotes a six-four chord, sixth suspended. Full figuring, 4 4 

8 8 

7 6 g © 

on denotes a six-four chord, 6th and 4th * suspended. Full figuring, 5 4 

8 8 

9 8 eee 

ee denotes a seventh chord,t+ octave suspended. Full figuring, 7 7 

3.3 

Ba th ots 

4 3 denotes a seventh chord,t 3rd suspended. Full figuring, 4 3 

8 8 

To ce 

6 5 denotes a seventh chord, 5th suspended. Full figuring, 6 5 

3.3 

U8 ; ta6 

eee denotes a_ six-five chord, 6th suspended. Full figuring, 5 5 

3.3 

4 - ‘ 4 4 

3 2 denotes a six-four-two chord, 2nd suspended. Full figuring, 3 2 

6 6 

4 - i ; t= 

2 _ denotes a common chord with a suspension Full figuring, 4 ~ 

of its root in the bass. 2 - 

ee Oey 

g — denotes a sixth chord with a suspension of Full figuring, 5 ~ 

bass note. 2 - 


* Double suspension. 
t An incomplete seventh chord with fifth omitted and root doubled. 


ee 
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QUESTIONS. 


1. May suspensions be introduced without preparation or resolution ? 
2. May a preparation occur in one voice and the dissonance of suspension in another ? 


3. Can a suspension and its note of resolution, or any octave of that note, occur at the 
same moment ? 


4. State the exceptionin Rule 3. 

5. Does a suspension remedy consecutive fifths, octaves, or unisons ? 

6. What may be the duration of a suspension ? 

7. Can a suspension properly occur on the last part of a measure 2 

8. When abbreviated figurings are given in a suspension, how may we know the full 
figuring 2 

9. If the figures 9 8 are given, what are all the intervals required 2 

10. If the figures 7 6 are given, what are all the intervals required ? 


11. In the figuring : 4 what intervals are understood ? 
12. What is the full figuring for 2 3? 


18. What is the full figuring for 82 


denote 2 


| or 


14. What do the figures § 


15. What do the figures : 


denote ? 


> 00 


16. What do the figures denote ? 


bo eA On) 
He | 


denote ? 


ier) 


17. What do the figures 4 
18. What figurings denote double suspensions ? 


LESSON LX. 


SUSPENSION. — Continued. 


The following figurings are complete; all the voices being represented when used with a 


a bass. 
(ae 
6 - denotes a sixth chord with its third suspended. 
4 3 
9 8 
6 -— denotes a six-four chord with its octave suspended. 
4 3 
9 8 
6 65 denotes a common chord, octave and 5th suspended. 
522 
By ee 
gus 
7 6 denotes a sixth-chord, 6th and 8rd suspended. 
4 3 
O58 
6 - denotes a six-four chord, octave and 4th suspended. 
5 4 
255 
6 5 denotes a common chord, 5th and 8rd suspended. 
4 3 
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denotes a sixth-chord, octave and 3rd suspended. 

denotes a six-four-chord, octave and 6th suspended. 

denotes a common chord, octave, 5th, and 8rd suspended, : 
(triple suspension). 


denotes a sixth-chord, octave, 6th, and 3rd suspended, 
(triple suspension). 

denotes a six-four-three-chord, 4th suspended. 

denotes a six-four-three-chord, 6th suspended. 

denotes a six-four-two-chord, 4th suspended. 

denotes a six-five-three-chord, 3rd suspended. 

denotes a six-four-two-chord, 6th suspended. 

denotes a seventh chord, octave and 3rd suspended. 

denotes a seventh chord, 8rd suspended. 

denotes a six-four-three-chord, 6th and 4th suspended. 

denotes a six-four-two-chord, 4th and 2nd suspended. 

denotes a six-five-three-chord, 6th and 8rd suspended. 

denotes a six-four-two-chord, 6th and 8rd suspended. 


denotes a six-five-three-chord, 5th and 3rd suspended. 


denotes a six-four-two-chord, 6th and 4th suspended. 


ihe A 


_——— 


7 
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76 
: denotes a six-four-two-chord, 6th, 4th, and 2nd suspended. 


The following figures do not of themselves indicate suspensions, but are used with 
various suspensions in the bass. 


denotes a seventh-chord with a suspension of its bass. 


denotes a six-five-chord with a suspension of its bass. 


— denotes a six-four-three-chord with a suspension of its bass. 


wmNwo NwNRoO NRO 
| 


Chords of the eleventh and thirteenth have been referred to on page 196. A chord of the 
eleventh usually contains the intervals of the fifth, seventh, and eleventh. The eleventh is 
simply an octave higher than a fourth, and is, therefore, indicated by a figure 4. The 


11 7 
chord of the eleventh may, therefore, be indicated by the figures 7 or,moresimply, 5. 

i) 4 
The latter figuring will be found among the suspension figurings on page 206. 


7 
The chord of the thirteenth is indicated by the figures 6. The figure 6 represents a 


thirteenth. The figure 13 is sometimes used instead. This figuring will be found on page 216, 
and the resolution represented by the figures should be a sufficient illustration of the mode 
of resolving this chord. Chords of the eleventh and thirteenth will be found introduced in 
the basses which are to be harmonized. They will be found figured sometimes in one way and 
sometimes in the other. Another form is found in the quadruple suspension on page 203. 


Exercise I. ; 


The following basses may be harmonized in writing in illustration of suspensions. The 
dash will indicate in some instances a change of form instead of sustained tones. It 
generally indicates a continuance of a tone, whatever interval may be thus formed. 


1. 
re = ; o ee = 
= Se ee eee 
oer Te a ene ae ae Sain cies oma al 
a 5 (Wi) arse est 


6 b7 a iets 
5 54 4 3 
3 a 
O87 € Se aS See = SS 
PE SGA os toh ee ae ee 
3 
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4. 4 i 
= Sees seib | - (Ba 
Pe aa 
8 6 9 8 6 6 9 8 ~4 6 [> Comoe 
5 43 4 5 3 5 4 3 
3 3 
ne Sera Ss =} a = lesan eat al est re 
2 epee 
6 6 6 7 6 6 4 5 T= 
5 2 5 = ae 
2 4 3 
fight aS eS 
a ee ee 
Oi OOO On OLORG, 6 6 6 11f10- 5 = 
5 4 3 05 -4 4 5 Tye AS 
3 3 5 = = 
toa Say == = 
teh a tet? | fae— te — get tie—| 
pay eee sea ee ere eee 
Si Gy 7G) Oty 7 @ 5 - Ce OSS = a6") 7.6 Some 
5 4 4 3 5 - 4- - 2 4-% 4-3 
3 2 - 
8. ! 5 a >. 
ppp He = ete | 
Baas ie eee ss i Zz ae 76 | Ct is amy oe 
6 - OE I Nelda Gr GY 3 Ge RR TBM 
5 = 65 5 SE Diy Aer ee 
4 3 Ce Sua 4 - 
13 12 
The figuring 7 -— would have been more simple and equally appropriate if written 
Taha 
6 5 The figuring 15 is not really needed except perhaps in marking a bass which is to 
fe es 


be supplied with an organ point. These large figures then render the marking of the har- 
monic relations more definite and for that purpose are sometimes required, 


Eeercise IT, 


The following basses may be harmonized in playing: — 


2S 
Bn 


6 6 q 6 5 F v4 “6 5 - s Vf 
& 4 4 5 a3 4 
os 
see ——— 
2 Se ee 
(OED ee 6 - 5 — 46 6 66 5 - 6 Gr ares, 
4 3 5 - 4 3 4 4°38 5b 4 
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3. 
ae = fa 4 
Bs i varary oo = ete | x ere Eee a = ee =s ae al 
-#- —} —= — — 
Smale aff oat SH 76 746 pons ey ‘ - 
4 ee eS oe Oe Eb om 
3-3 - 
4, 
r : = x 
ont 
BERR Se eles ene ee eee 
= So = o a atet a 
Oe OL OL. 7 § 5 = 5 6 SG Bwehyy 
5 4- 443 - $3 5 B= =. 6 =5 
3 - #3 - - 4 243 
QUESTIONS ON LESSONS LIX. AND LX. 
1. What figures denote a common chord with the root suspended ? 
2. What figures denote a common chord with the 3rd suspended ? 
3. What figures denote a double suspension of a common chord ? 
4. What figures denote a sixth chord with root suspended ? 
5. What do the figures 4 9 indicate? 
6. What do the figures 9 8 indicate? 
7. What do the figures : : indicate ? 
8. What do the figures 7 6 indicate? 
9. What figures denote a double suspension of a sixth chord ? 


e 
oO 


. What figures denote a double suspension of a seventh chord ? 


LESSON LXI. 


FREE RESOLUTIONS OF SUSPENSIONS. 
Free resolutions are frequently used in suspensions. Three kinds may be noticed at this 
point, 
First, the suspension may ascend one degree diatonically before reaching the note of 
resolution. It will be observed that this succeeding note is a member of the chord of 
resolution ; — 


EXAMPLE OF THE FIRST KIND. 
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Second, the suspension may descend by a skip, or sometimes ascend, to a member of the 
chord of resolution, before the note of resolution is reached. This should never occasion 
any crossing of the parts. Three or more intervening notes may sometimes be used. 


EXAMPLES OF THE SECOND KIND. 


2 Slee eS Se eS 
es ee ee 

| | | 
SS 


Third, the suspension may descend a minor or diminished third before reaching the note 
of resolution. 


EXAMPLES OF THE THIRD KIND. 


ea) a z= ee | 


——| 
a o- 


= 

—_ 
| 

pap Ss 
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Some suspensions are made to resolve upward. Such suspensions are also called 
retardations. They are generally used at the same moment with a downward resolving 
suspension. 


EXAMPLES OF RETARDATIONS. 


L | 
ee 
a2 2 C2 C2. oO 
| is a ia 
5 ZA (ZA a 
——— 
i 7 8 i 7 8 
5 - 5 = 
4 3 4 3 


SEPARATE RESOLUTION IN DOUBLE AND TRIPLE SUSPENSION. 


In a double or triple suspension the parts may be resolved singly ; for example : — 


ul | 
Se 
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COMPOUND RESOLUTIONS. 


Former resolutions are called simple resolutions in contrast with a more complex form 
now to be illustrated. Ina simple resolution the suspension itself, only, is resolved, while 
the other parts remain stationary. But in a compound resolution two or more parts 
progress to new tones so as to form a harmony which is different from the usual chord of 
resolution. This new harmony must be one of which the note of resolution is properly 
a member. 


EXAMPLES OF SIMPLE AND COMPOUND RESOLUTIONS. 


Simple. Compound. Compound. Compound. 
| essa | 6 caps) | TEE eee Lo) 


5 é -6—_y o—|-e ; > @ -6 ~@ : — 
pS pes 
| 


| ] 


a 
~— ® 
e 


a sles 2 . 
he Fe F = F F = F = . | 
6 9 8 6 9 6 
5 5 
=e ae esi | 
Sd es a Co a a eV 
e a @ aoe 
) a ae chee ea | ign 
| Sa ae eS 


Heercise I. 


The following basses may be harmonized to illustrate free resolutions, compound reso- 
lutions, retardations, and separate resolutions of double and triple suspensions. The free 
resolutions may be introduced in some places where the figures do not indicate them, as 
for example, in the second measure of No, 1. 
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<a see e-—|4—_=@Ls a : 
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Exercise I. 


The student should now make use of exercises on pages 87, 105, 106, 120, 124, and 125 for 
the purpese of introducing suspensions. Some of the chords on page 120 will require 
exceptional duplication in order to obtain a proper approach to the suspension. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the first kind of free resolution of a suspension ? 

2. What is the second free resolution ? 

3. What is the third free resoluation ? 

4. What is a retardation ? 

5. Is it necessary that the parts should resolve at the same moment in a double or 
ple suspension ? 

6. Explain compound resolution. 

7. What are the different chords involved in a suspension with a compound resolution ? 
8 

9 


} 


. What figures denote a chord of the sixth and with the octave suspended ? 
. What figures denote a common chord with the octave and fifth suspended ? 


10. What do the figures denote ? 


9 
Tae 
Gee 
5 


11. What do the figures 4 denote? 


PESSON EXT, 


THE PRODUCTION OF HARMONY FROM MELODY, 
or THE HARMONIZING OF MELODIES. 


Musical composition cannot be very successful or satisfying if one writes a melody and 
then harmonizes it; or, vice versa, writes a series of harmonies and then attempts to melo- 
dize them. The most successful and truly musical method of composition is usually that 
in which the melody and harmony are wrought out together. These different elements, 
together with the rhythm and the general development, can then be unfolded and con- 
structed in mutual adaptation. 

But it is sometimes necessary to give oneself up to a melodic inspiration, and to make the 
chords depend almost wholly on the melody. In such writing, or playing, certain rules, 
which we will now give, may be regarded as important, or, at least, helpful. Rules will 
serve to guide the student for a time until he learns to analyze, compare, and judge with 
a true discrimination and good taste. 
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RULES FOR HARMONIZING MELODIES. 


1. Begin with the chord of the tonic or dominant wherever it is practicable. 


2. Introduce the chords of the tonic, dominant, and subdominant frequently enough to 
keep the tonality apparent to the listener.* 


3. With a repetition of a note, use either another form of the same harmony (that is, 
another position,an exchange of form, or inversion), or any different chord which will afford 
a good connection. A repetition of the same harmony is usually objectionable, except 
when some special rhythmic or accentual effect is desired. 


4. Where one note follows another which may be thought of as in the same harmony, 
hey may both be accompanied by the same or a very similar chord. Sometimes, however, 
a decided transition will be desired at such a place, and in many such situations, a transi- 
tion is very effective. 

5. All common chords may be used freely except that of the subtonic, which may be 
used only in sequences, or as a chord of access in a modulation. All seventh chords may be 
used in the various ways already shown. Some inversions are rarely if ever to be used, 
particularly the six-four chord on the subdominant, and that on the subtonic. Other inver- 
sions of common chords and seventh chords can be used with the various connections 
shown in previous lessons of this Course. Suspension chords may be employed in number- . 
less ways according to the various examples given. 


Exercise I. 


The following melodies are to be harmonized in writing. ‘They should be played and 
sung after they have been approved by the teacher :— 


kG 


oeaaee! 


| I is 
eae 


: aaa ae oes ae eae 


*It would seem as if common sense unaided would prevent the necessity of such a rule as this. But it is not 
unusual to find young composers, in striving after effects of the modern school of composition, avoiding these chords 
as too commonplace. Clearness of style is of the utmost importance. Vet the restrictions imposed by the teacher in 
this direction should not be so great as to unduly fetter the imagination. The imagination and power of conception 
should be cultivated with the other faculties. 
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3. 
So es ee eee 


fa SaaS SSSI 


Tenor and alto are to be supplied in the following examples : — 
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The following melodies are to be harmonized with two chords formed by bass, tenor, and 
alto in each measure. 


= SS = 
eS SSS == SSea=eS 


Exercise II. 


The following melodies are to be harmonized in playing : — 


Ge ee ee 
SS eS eS 
(a 


The following melodies may be harmonized with two chords, formed by bass, tenor, and 
alto, in each measure. 


7 
(= SS SS SS SS] 


ee ee ee ae ee ee eee 
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Heercise IIT. 


Harmonize each of the intervals in the key of D on page 24, in five or ten different ways. 
One may use various chromatically altered chords, as well as various diatonic harmonies. 
They should also be used in each of the four voices. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. What is usually the best method of musical composition ? 
2. When may the harmonies depend almost wholly upon the melody ? 
3. With what harmony may the first note of a melody usually be accompanied ? (Rule 1.) 
4. What chords should be heard frequently in a harmonized melody,and why ? (Rule 2.) 
5. How should a repeated note be harmonized ? (Rule 3.) 
6. Tow should melody notes which may belong to the same harmony be treated ? 
(Rule 4.) . 
7. What common chord is usually to be avoided ? 
8. In what way may it be used ? 
9. What inversions are to be avoided ? 
10. What figures indicate a chord of the 6th with the octave suspended ? 
11. What figures indicate a chord of the 6th with the octave and 3rd suspended ? 
12. What figures denote a chord of the 7th with the 3rd suspended ? 


6 


18. What do the figures denote ? 


14. What do the figures denote ? 


wan Pon 
DRO Ww ! 


MESSON® TEXTE: 


THE PRODUCTION OF MELODY. 
MELODY DERIVED FROM Harmony.* 


Melody may, and will, result from the writing of a series of harmonies. This has doubt- 
less become apparent from the original writing, as well as from the harmonizing of the 
different basses. We may now in the present lesson give more attention to the formation 
of the melody. 


Let us use the following bass : — 


ae ee eee ae 


i=] 


| jel | ae 
(eS BS SS 


Dn (ee fee 


* An interesting example of this process is Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” which was derived, or, rather, evolved from 
Bach’s first Prelude in the ‘“ Well Tempered Clavichord.” 
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Strict progressions have been used in this example, with the prescribed leading of the 
yoices. In consequence of this treatnient, the soprano part presents a monotonous and 
unattractive melody, with many repeated tones, six seconds and one third. It remains on 
nearly one level of pitch throughout, and is, therefore dull and uninteresting. This same- 
ness may be relieved by three different means : — 

1st. Chord exchange, with inversion as in the first measure of the following example :— 

2nd. Free instead of strict leading of the soprano, or one of the other voices. See lst, 
3rd, 4th, and 6th measures below. 

ord. A selection of different harmonies. 


Oi ee eee | 


Thus a more varied melody, and a more agreeable variety of harmonies are obtained. 

If too great simplicity and severity of style are sought, a graceful melody cannot usually 
be produced. On the other hand, with too large a variety of harmonies, and too many 
and too varied intervals in the melody, the musical effect will lose all simplicity and 
become unpleasantly artificial. 


Exercise I. 


Harmonize in writing each of the following basses in at least two ways. First, with the 
simplest harmony and most monotonous melody. Second, with a larger variety of har- 
monies, and a more freely moving melody. Two quarter notes, both belonging to the same har- 
mony (hence called harmonic notes), may be used occasionally in the soprano, tenor, or 
alto. Thus, instead of this plain progression,— 


———— 


= ° 


————— | 


a 


we may write either of the following : — 


a = | 4 = | a 
-—4— gS et le = | 
is | -G- = | = -6- 

| f ic 


zE = = = == | = - a | 


Quarter notes may sometimes be introduced in two or three parts at the same time. 
They should be harmonic notes in the present lesson. 


he 
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In harmonizing these basses, the summary of resources on page 107 will be suggestive. 
As a still larger variety of harmonies and progressions are now available, the student 
should not be at a loss in writing these, although the figurings are not given in all the 
basses, and some measures are purposely left without any clear indication of the harmony. 
The figurings which are given need not be constantly followed. Different harmonies may 
be used instead of those indicated, if the student so desires. 


Pies ess SS EE | 


= 


2. 
pee = 
t 6 ¢ 
4 


Nos. 3 and 4 may be harmonized in several different ways, and the student should write 
at least three harmonizations of each. 


y= 


ies ee eee | 


b7 


= 4 = ; , ae 
eS 


a TTs 


22 ee ee ee 


Exercise II. 


Write original periods of eight or sixteen measures in the two ways specified in 
Exercise I. 


Exercise ITI. 


Improvise original periods in the same methods. j 


The art of composing melody may be studied with the aid of the “Guide to Musical 
Composition,’ by Heinrich Wohlfalrt, and ‘‘ Musical Forms,” by Ernst Pauer. The former 
may be taken entire at this period, allowing perhaps half an hour each day for writing 
melody, and one, two, or more hours per day for the harmony exercises of the succeeding 
lessons of this Course. 

The work on “ Musical Forms,” by Pauer, has only a few pages devoted to the forma- 
ation of melody and thematic treatment; but these are very useful, and rich in suggestions 
to an earnest student. 

After the Jessons on melodic and harmonic notes, a larger variety of resources will be 
available in the production of melody. 
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LESSON LXIV. 


THE RELATIONS OF HARMONY AND MELODY. 
MELODY FORMED OF Metopic anD Harmonic Nores. 


If we examine a large number of melodies, we shall find one thing true of nearly all. 
Nearly all have some notes which do not belong distinctly to the harmony. ‘They are 
purely melodic notes, and float above the harmony almost independently of it. They are 
of various kinds, according to their situation and connection. A melody may be formed 
wholly of harmonic notes; that is, such notes* as belong unmistakably to the various 
chords which accompany it, like the melody on page 226. Or, it may be formed partly of 
melodic and partly of harmonic notes. In chorals, harmonic notes are used almost to the 
exclusion of melodic notes, but in all other styles of music, melodic and harmonic notes are 
used at pleasure. 

The melodic notes are as follows :— 


1. The Appoggiatura. 


This is an accented dissonant note, introduced without preparation, and followed by a har- 
monic note one degree higher or lower. The only difference between an appoggiatura and 
a suspension is, in many instances, simply that the suspension is a prolongation of a note 
before the suspension, while the appoggiatura is a repetition of a note before the appoggia- 
tura. This is not always true of the appoggiatura, as some of the examples given below 
will clearly indicate. The appoggiatura may appear in two or three voices at the same 
moment. See Nos. 4 and 6 in the illustrations of appoggiaturas. 


2. The Changing Note. 


This is a note which occurs usually between two other notes, each of the same letter and 
pitch, and only one degree above or below them. 


3. The Passing Note. 


This a note which occurs between two notes of different letters and pitches, all being in 
diatonic or chromatic succession, and not occasioning skips, 


4. The Skip Note. 


A skip note is an unaccented dissonant note, succeeding the note before it by an interval 
larger than a second. A voice may skip to it but not from it, and it must be followed by a 
note the next degree higher or lower. 


5. The Anticipation. 


An anticipation is a note, or combination of two or three notes, coming on an uraccented 
part of a measure, and being sounded before the other part or parts of the following chord. 
In other words, it is the premature entrance of a portion of a chord. At d, in the exam- 


ples of anticipation, an entire chord is anticipated; this occurs somewhat frequently in all 
styles of composition. 


6. The Suspension. 


This has been sufficiently explained in the lessons on suspension, and no farther illustra- 
tion will be needed here. 


*Such notes are, of course, both melodic and harmonic; they form the melody, and are also a part of the 
harmony. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF MELODIC NOTES. 
APPOGGIATURAS, 


| 
1 2 | | 
= 
a eo ; eo 
at ‘cece faa i 
| | 
2 a Fo: cas ie “B- 
a x a E 
2S = z | 
a 
| 
a 5 
| | | N 
eee ses des 
ee ee 
se a a aia a a) ic ao 
| 
| 
2. Sees Re 
9: i wa (2 == 2 
{ = ee Ee. i: a ‘ms Z 
_. Co 1 - 
| 
Cuancine Nores. 
Descending. Ascending. Chromatic. 
a 2 3. 4, 5. 
4 f zl 4 | a E A 
pee 
eo a -—f2 6 =2§ ao —s = 
| | | Successive 
Double. Triple. changing notes. 


| a 


Z | 
a A. AA 
as 


In the last example, No. 5, both lower and upper changing notes appear before going 
back to the original note. One may sometimes skip froma changing note, as above, or in 


the following manner, 
A399 9 © 
63 e is £ (Bay oa 


ae ee 


-B- 


Hels 
woe 
TT RETR 
| 1 
TT BS] 
Calelenad 
STL 


Passina Norns. 


Diatonic. Diatonic. Chromatic. 
ite 25 es | By 
ae aE =| _ = a = te o Zo a 
7 cael Bees o (eet SPSES 
| ~o- Be 
a a $e ze & 
a a Z i = 
sess [A a 
i ie 
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Sxip Nores. 
Diatonic. Chromatic. 


| 
Cd] 
T i 
| | 
ee es g me = 
= f Z = ai 
(2. 7) as aa o 
iP 
ANTICIPATIONS. 
a Ae 3. 4 
| — as | See | N 
fae BE oer [= g226 Is = | 
ta 
Single. Double. ' Triple. Quadrupl ! 
| | J N | | N | 
se HAL aoa iZ Ox ¢@ @ pee é 
Sa eee 
(2 | (az. = @- vi 
=i =o aes 


Exercise I. 
Analyze the first twelve measures of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 2, No. 8, by naming all of 
the melody notes as harmonic notes, appoggiaturas, passing notes, skip notes, suspensions or 
,anticipations, Analyze also the first twelve measures of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 10, No. 1; 
the first twenty measures of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2; the first forty measures of 
the Scherzo of Chopin’s Sonata, Op. 58, and the first twenty-four measures of “ Vogel als 
Prophet,” from the “ Waldscenen,” Op. 82, by Robert Schumann. 


Heercise IT. 


After harmonizing the following melodies they should be written anew, supplying 
various melodic notes wherever they may be appropriately introduced. They may be used 
in either of the following rhythms :—. 


| | or pe \ or Care sa 


Additional harmonic notes may also be written wherever an agreeable variety can be 
produced in that way. 

They may be written in either of the voices, sometimes in one, sometimes in another. In 
this way a very pleasing variety may be made in the melody and in the accompanying 
voices. Writing of this kind * is also quite useful to the young composer, as an axeneee 
in invention, 


*It may also be observed here that this work is of a similar nature with counterpoint (though, of course far 
gh, se, 


inferior toitin intellectual discipline), for the reason that it gives individuality to the voices, and lzads to the habit 
of definitely conceiving voice-relations. 


fa 
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ie Dr. J. C. Crark, 1700. 
on 


SS Sse a ae rear se 


ee ee 


HamBure CHorat Boox. 


= = i -o—|# __@ 
(ee aes = ae 


3. Dr. Sreceaty, Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Ge == z: =e Soe Sa = 
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eit 
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e 
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e 
e. 


a 


==] s=]| 
=e SS 


6. Dr. Howarp, 1770. 


re is : aS == aa 


é 
== SSS 


eae Cuorat, “Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst oes 


3 . 
Ge = = ae ae = Fe 3 =| 
= ee 
CS Se —_ igs —2S 


gs. Andante. Sprvian MeExopy. 


GaSe Se 
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ee BE es ee eee 
SS ee 


Eighth and sixteenth notes may be introduced in the following melody : — 


9. BonemMian MeEtopy. 


(GSS SSS SSG] 


Late @ 
Db —__ = < ° 2 ‘2 
ae Sie eee oe ee oe ee 
Dp—* s 0 : 
oe ee cee omer ee : : eee F=% | 


10. Moderato. 


rae = ee 


7 oan a Sea Dt 
a 
(3 ae ee eS SS 
ieee eee a ee 
QUESTIONS. 
1. What fact is to be observed concerning nearly all melodies? (See second sentence, 
page 228.) 


. May a melody be formed wholly of notes which belong to the harmony ? 

. What kind of notes are used mostly in a choral ? 

. Name the various kinds of melodic notes. 

. What is an appoggiatura ? 

. What is the difference between an appoggiatura and a suspended note * 

. Define a changing note. 

. Define a passing note. 

. Define a skip note. * 


COON DD oO FP OS dO 
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10. Define an anticipation. 


11 What various kinds of changing notes may be found? Explain them. (See example, 
page 229. 

12. What different kinds of passing notes ? 

13. What different kinds of skip notes ? 

14, What different kinds of anticipations 2 


Ezercise I. 
The following basses are to be harmonized. C clefs may be used for the other voices, 
and full score is consequently required. Various melodic notes may be introduced. 


ce: ae z ae = Sees 
See Sea ae aaa 
eI VS 1 Pe Vile eek ALE TIN GS arare NG = nie Ny I 
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} Heereise IT. 


‘ Roman numerals and whatever accompanying figures may be needed, as well as Arabic 
numerals, may be added to these exercises. 
1 a 
/ Farce = eae é ae 
a ee eee er 
| a E - — f 
| =+—9 i eo e—be a a = E = g : 
IF oe 
\p ee 2 
| Sa ES 6-+6 a ee ae ea 
| He ie ea = = 
| a =a \ ] 7 
| = Soa | E oe £ o—ip - 2 a | 
\ —— de Se? 


a ee 
= ag eee 
eee ee 
a 

aS ees es 


oo 
| 
N} 
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LESSON Sova 


RAPID WRITING AND TIME EXERCISES. 
Some students will need exercises for rapidity in writing at. this stage of the Course. 
Rapid writing is very desirable for all students. Without some discipline in this direction 
many persons would find it impracticable to compose with ordinary facility. 


Exercise wT 


Harmonize the first two basses. Observe by the watch how many minutes each re- 
quires. Then use remaining basses and melodies, writing them as nearly as possible in a 
prescribed time, even though all errors should not be avoided. If the usual time for 
such an exercise be possibly fifteen minutes, try to limit it to ten or twelve. From two 
to three minutes may be allowed for examining the bass in advance, and noticing what 
special features and treatments it will require. Use suspensions, passing notes, etc., in the 
different voices. } 


TIN 
FAY 
NLL 
wiame! 
Ni 
LL 
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Hy 
ji 
rr 
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2 
4. 
ee 
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Exercises for rapid writing should be used frequently, yet not at the expense of intelligence and 
accuracy. 


EESSON VEX VIT 


Heercise I. 


In the following examples the hass is to be supplied, also Roman and Arabic numerals. 
Suspensions, passing notes, appoggiaturas, etc., should be introduced in the bass and in 
other voices. 


ik : 

ee = ! z : 
eee ise a A ea f zl 
ee es eg 

a -o -a- qe GB -ee- -° -e- 

4 a = | ~ 

ZA P flere IZ 2 — ea 

-B- ~e- 2 
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; z a 

5, = = a 

— ee iE a Z S ae | Z Z j 
5 asm ne 2 | = - 

G oe 2 a 2 —— 7 | BZ 52 = | 

| | i r "| 
. al as nee 
G oz z E — r x be Z E SS a 


In the following pieces suitable rhythm and some of the inflections for the bass are indi- 
cated on the single line underneath the chords. If other rhythms are desired they may be 
used instead of these. The exact interval is not everywhere indicated in the inflection, but 
1s in many instances left to the preference or taste of the student. 


(a —_ a 
- ee P : 
i i nn en ae oe = 
Se eee ee ee a 
“4 j @ a _——— a > — { | = 
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molto eres. 
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ppb 
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* Another voice is added in this measure at second count, thus making five voices with the bass. Onl 


es are required in the following measures. 


+ The inflection indicated for the bass is not essential: another may be chosen if it is desired. 


ee ee 
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LESSON LXVIITI. 


THE CHANT. 


The writing of chants will serve as a new application of the various principles of 
harmony. 

A chant usually consists of two or four phrases. A chant of two phrases is called a 
single chant, while one of four phrases is called a double chant. , 

In a single chant the first phrase (or line) consists of a chanting or reciting note in 
each voice called the recitative, upon the pitch of which note two or more words are 
recited. Then follows a series of three chords, which, with the recitative, is called the 
mediation. The second phrase consists of a reciting note followed by five concluding 
chords, called, with a special meaning, the cadence. It will be observed that the cadence of 
a chant contains more chords than an ordinary cadence, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF A SINGLE CHANT. 


$$$ _. 


a 


Recitative. Mediation. Recitative. Cadence. 
| | — 
SS |e | 
o—@ = 2 Sac caey ee Pinas cates a 
fo ay ieee 


TH TW Olt 


tetig ee eee 
ee 


A double chant consists of the same elements as a single chant; but has two lines 
instead of four,and may contain one modulation, and sometimes, though rarely, two or 
three. The single chant does not usually admit of amodulation. The time-signatures are 
not used in chants. 


RULES FOR DOUBLE CHANTS. 

1. The first chord of each plirase should be written with all the voices at a medium 
pitch, so that it may be easy of recitation. A common chord, or its first inversion, is most 
suitable for the chanting note. Chords of the seventh (unless possibly the dominant 
seventh), and their inversions are unsuitable for the recitative. 

2. A six-four chord, or a diminished seventh chord, should never end a phrase. 

3. The second phrase should generally close with an uninverted chord; the last phrase 
always. 

4. Unisons may occur in the first and third phrases, sometimes in the second. All the 
parts should be in unison; and although consecutive octaves are thus produced, they are 
allowable, and often of good effect. 

KHuercise I. 


Harmonize the following melodies for chants. 


ils 
sie! 
2 
VI 


CI 


< (OLL 
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Hueercise IT, 


Harmonize the following basses for chants. 


Se ee 
: Ab Unison. - V7 I EV I 
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Ab V bb I it IV I Vv 
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Ogg) Ses oes eee EE 
aS | eet 


Exercise ITT. 


The following melodies are to be harmonized, and may be varied with occasional passing 


notes, or appoggiaturas. 
may also be written in other voices. 


Not more than three or four should be used in a chant. 


They 
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Exercise IV. 


Mark the following chords with Roman and Arabic numerals. Any chord which may be 
found in two or more keys, should be marked in the different ways necessary to indicate 
the keys and position in the key. 


’ so 
car g yee #2 bZ be | 
See eS ee 


Exercise V. 


Correct the Roman and Arabic numerals under the following chords, leaving the chords 
unchanged. Supply Arabic numerals also where they are needed. 
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LESSON LXIX. 


CHORALS AND HYMN TUNES. 


A choral is a form of church music which is simple in its rhythm, in its harmonies, and 
in its outline or design. Its rhythm consists mainly of notes of uniform value, with occa-— 
sional appoggiaturas, passing tones, or suspensions of smaller value. Changing notes, skip 
notes, and anticipations are usually avoided as inappropriate. 

Its outline corresponds with and depends upon the lines of the hymn for which it is 
written. One note only is usually allowed for each syllable ; sometimes two are used. 
Consequently, the number of measures and sections will depend upon the number of syl- 
lables in the line, and lines in the stanza. In the few places in which passing notes or 
appoggiaturas appear, two notes are allowed to each syllable. 


METRE. 


The stanzas of hymns are so different in style that it becomes necessary to have various 
names for them. These names depend upon the number of the syllables, the succession of 
their appropriate accents, and the nur ber of lines. Long metre consists of a stanza of four 


lines, eight syllables in each line,* the syllables being alternately light and accented, 
beginning with the former, thus : — 


> > > = 
“Be Thou, O God, ex - alt - ed high.” 
HOW TO OBSERVE THE METRE OF A HYMN. 
1. Count the number of syllables in each line. 


2. Read each line in such a way as to bring the accents in regular succession, and at the 
same time preserve the sense. 


3. Observe the number and order of the lines. 


* Some stanzas which also have the eight syllables in a line, and four lines, 


are classed differently because of 
their different accents. Tor example:— 


= = > > 
“ Blessed be Thy name forever.” 
This is called 8's, trochaic. 
A different arrangement of accents is found in the following: — 


=a > — 
“Tn - spi - rer and hear - er of prayer.” 
This is called 8’s, anapestic. 
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Exercise I. 

Take any complete collection of hymns and analyze them in accordance with the 
directions given above for observing the metre. Mark the numberof syllables at the end 
of each line. Mark the accented syllables according to examples given above. Then 
write definitions of each kind of metre upon the model of the definition of long metre 
given above. Define C, M. (common metre), 8. M. (short metre), 8’s and 7’s; 7’s, 6's 
and 4’s, ete. 


Exercise II. 


Harmonize the following choral melodies. These are standard English and German 
chorals. 


1. SouTHAMPTON. HenrY SMART. 


piel 
tesa 


2. Sr. Ann’s. Dr. Crort. 


Sea amass cae ees 


=a as <a 
2 ae ae. ‘is are reeds lode Sie 
eee 


3. O Haupr vot, Biut unp WuNDEN. 
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ee, 


4. ee Gorr VERTRAUT. 
Eee ==. ee Se ae 


Wak IY. Keine NY IBbIV I _ V ete. 


= 2 ea Le Z - 
ae Se 

pe 2 a a | 
SSS eee ee 


Pees ee aoe aaaiaS 


Nos. 5 and 6 are to serve as alto parts, to which the bass, tenor, and soprano are to be 
added. 
5. FUR ALLY GUTE SEI GEPREISST. 


= 


eae vu--I Ve OPV AL I 


[eee oe es cee 
Bs 2 -- a -- a 
= 


if oe ] ae re 2. 7 eS 
! aes Zz 
He's eee cee ee 
6. In pEeIneR Lizese, GOTT, NICHT. 


SS oe cee eee ee 
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Nos. 7 and 8 are to serve as tenor parts, to which the bass, alto, and soprano are to be 
added. 
7. Macn’s mir mir Gorr nacw perer Gur. 


poe ee eee =e EEF J 
me see apa 


oh ea Pare era 
Se eee 
Se ee eee ee 


eeeT Ee 


Nos. 9 and 10 are bass parts to which the other three voices are to be added. 


9. Vom HimmeEr HOCH DA KommM IcH REE 


qe ee 


aN om 


Bee ee Seer 
_ ee pe ee < bs Sree 8 
ae eee 
pee SSS ee ES eee 
ee ee 


2 eS 
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HYMN TUNES. 


A hymn tune is usually more ornate than a choral, and admits of frequent groups of 
two, three, or four tones to a syllable. It is often less strict in the harmonic and melodie 
progressions, and admits of appoggiaturas, suspension notes, skip notes, and anticipations 
in the melody of either of the parts, and of a greater variety of harmony. 

Original hymn tunes may be written at this period of the Course. Jt is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the student will regard these, and other attempts at composition, which are made during 
the study of harmony, simply as exercises, and not take the first opportunity to introduce them 
to the notice of a public already overwhelmed with crude musical productions. Not until 
thorough courses in counterpoint, fugue, musical form, and orchestration have been added 
to the course in harmony should a student imagine himself prepared to write for pub- 
lication. 

It should be observed that many hymn tunes are found which are very crude and faulty 
in their musical quality. The student should be on his guard not to copy their faults. 
Religious associations, however sacred they may be, cannot remedy bad harmony. The 
standards given in this work, and other works on harmony, will enable one to exercise a 
true discrimination. 

Simple part-songs may also be written. Good models are found among Mendelssolin’s 
and Franz’s part-songs. 


LESSON Tie 


ACCOMPANIMENT AND HARMONIC FIGURATION. 


The larger part of the original writing to this stage of our Course has been in four-part 
harmony, and for vocal music. The notes which have accompanied a melody have been 
those of bass, tenor, and alto parts. 

An accompaniment for instrumental melody may, however, be written less strictly, 
having chords, sometimes of three, sometimes of four, or even five notes interspersed at 
pleasure. Dances admit of still greater freedom in the styles of accompaniment, A 
waltz, for example, requires for its accompaniment a single bass note at the beginning of 
each measure, followed by a chord of two, three, or four notes on each succeeding count. 

The following is one mode of presenting an instrumental melody and its accompani- 
ment : — 


G G—2 = r ean Saag < a 
: | men ——e == 2) 
: f ! : 
Se = 


This melody is from a sonata by Mozart, but the accompaniment in the ‘sonata, instead 
of appearing as above, has only single tones in eighth notes. The chord notes are given 
one after another, in groups, with alternation and repetition, as follows :— 


@ 
= 7] Ss is = mes a? S 
oe - =} =. == = | 
= a ina a SS emma SER ATES men a eat Fe; " = ey _m = 
Soe oe ee ee ==: Sa eee 
~@- -g- -e- 6 Se 
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This separation of notes belonging in a chord into groups, is called harmonic figuration. 
Harmonic figuraticn consists in breaking chords into successions of single tones, producing 
rhythmical groups. Or the chords may be only partially broken, as in a waltz accompani- 
ment. The tones in such groups may be of equal or varying time values. In all such 
writing, the student should be carefu! to observe correct harmonic progressions in passing 
from one figure to the next. 


Exercise I. 


Write the following melodies and accompaniments in figuration. Write eighth notes 
principally in the accompaniments. A few sixteenth notes may be used. Melodic notes 
may sometimes be interspersed with the harmonic notes. Notes in the chords may occa- 
sionally be omitted in the figuration, where a more agreeable variety may be thus pro- 
duced. 

All these accompaniments are simplified from their original forms to afford the opportu- 
nity for figuration. 


FRAGMENT FROM “IL MIO TESORO.” Mozart, 
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In the following example the figuration is to be made in sixteenth notes, and the melody 
will be found next to the bass. 


The bass may also be changed to quarter notes. 


ETUDE. rane Kouter. (?) 
3. Allegro | | 
od ei CO em 
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Harmonic figuration is also used in accompaniments of choruses. The following is con- 
densed from a chorus in the oratorio of “ Elijah.” The accompaniment may be written in 
triplets of eighth notes with some repetition notes, 


“HE WATCHING OVER ISRAEL.” 


5. Soprano. * 4 M¢ : + MENDELSSOHN. 
hie — | {— = p rd e oe 
2G sat Fe Zz H f C E | 


He watchingo - ver Is - ra-el, Slumbers not nor sleeps. 


,Allegro moderato. 


oa ee ee “= —— | | 
ee a 
oe Se e ee a 
panes 2 A aes 
2 Z) 
SG SS a eee ee 
4 aed 


Heercise I, 


1. Write original melodies of sixteen or twenty-four measures with accompaniment in 
harmonic figuration. Melodic notes may be mingled occasionally with the harmonic notes. 


2. It is also a very useful exercise to condense an accompaniment in harmonic figuration 
into the chords which it represents. Sonatas of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, as well as 
some of the preludes from the ‘ Well Tempered Clavichord” of Bach afford a great variety 
of good opportunities for this kind of study. 

If melodic and rhythmic variety be imparted to all the voices by means of melodic * and 
harmonic figuration, they appear in what is called the polyphonic style of writing. The 
polyphonic style is cultivated by means of counterpoint, which lies outside of and beyond 
the domain of harmony. We therefore leave the subject of figuration at this point. 


LESSON: LXXE 


FOUR-HAND PIECES, 
Exercise I. 

In the following examples the student is to play the secondo, adding the harmony which 
the figures partially indicate. The teacher is to play the primo. No corrections or inter- 
ruptions are to be allowed. All preliminary study which is needed may prevent the need 
for corrections or even hesitancy. 

The chords in the secondo to be played by the right hand, may be chords of three tones, 
and principally half notes in duration. The figures apply only to the secondo. 


* For useful suggestions on melodic figuration see ‘ Musical Forms,” by Ernst Pauer, pp. 28, 36, 87; and ‘“ Lehr- 
buch der Komposition,” by J. C. Lobe. The latter is available only for students having a knowledge of German, as 
it is not translated. 
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For economy of space we give hereafter only one part in these duets, for the teacher. 
It can be played an octave higher if it seems desirable to allow more space for the move- 


ment of the accompanying harmonies. 


This may be played at first with a chord accom- 


paniment, and afterward with a figurated accompaniment if the student has gained the 
requisite facility in adapting the harmony to the melody. 


2. Andante. — 
a a ee 
PRIMO. 
—— : = 
SEconpDo. 
oe ee 
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Appoggiaturas and other melodic notes may be introduced in the secondo of No. 3 after 
it has been played in simple harmony. 
3. Moderato. 
- 
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* The time of this Minuet should be quite moderate. 
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Exercise II. 


In the following exercise the student is to play the primo, and vary the melody by intro- 
ducing different kinds of melodic notes. Let them be few and carefully chosen, rather than 
numerous and ill-considered. ‘The harmonies of the secondo should be carefully observed 
by the student before beginning to play, and before choosing the melodic notes. 


1. Andante. 
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SUMMARY OF CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS. 


Before concluding our Course, it is well to take a general survey of the path which has 
been pursued, and especially of the materials, resources, and expedients which have been 
employed. An exhaustive review is not practicable in this work, and we will, therefore, 
content ourselves with a comprehensive view of the chords and progressions melodic, and 


harmonic. 
GENERAL STATEMENT. 


There are eight general classes of chord formations, twelve kinds of simple progressions, 
and six kinds of extended progressions of chords. ‘fo complete our list we need only add 
the various melodic changes of a voice and harmonic figuration. 

We will now present a tabular view of the different elements : — 
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TABULAR VIEW. 


First Division. — Cuorp ForRMATIONS. 


Class I. Common Chords. Seven in each major and each minor key. 

Class II. Inversions of common chords. Two inversions derived from each common 
chord. 

Class III. Seventh chords. Seven in each key, major and minor. 

Class IV. Inversions of seventh chords. Three inversions of each seventh chord. 

Class V. Ninth chords. See page 195. 

Class VI. Chromatically altered common chords. 

Class VII. Chromatically altered seventh chords. 

Class VIII. Suspension chords. 


First Class — Single suspension Chords. 


. Those derived from common chords. 

. Those derived from common chord inversions. 

Those derived from seventh chords. 

Those derived from seventh chord inversions. 

. Ninth chords. 

Those derived from chromatically altered thords of various kinds. 
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Second Class. 


Double suspension chords of the various kinds specified above. 


Third Class. 


Triple suspension chords of various kinds. 


We have thus observed eight general classes of chord formation. 
Let us now observe the different classes of progressions. ‘There are two groups of these 
classes. 


Srconp Division. — CHORD PROGRESSIONS AND (CHANGES. 
First Group. — Simple Progressions. 


By simple progressions, we mean those involving only two chords. 
Class I. Progressions of common chords. 
a. Three subdivisions. See pages 76 to 82. 
b. Exchanges of form and position. 
Class II. A common chord to a sixth chord, or vice versa, See pages 91 and 92. 
Class III. From one sixth chord to another. See pages 94 to 100. 
Class IV. From a common chord to a six-four chord, or vice versa. 
Class V. From a sixth chord to a six-four chord, or vice versa. 
a. With strict preparation. 
Class VI. From a common chord to a seventh chord, 6. With diatonic movement. 
or vice versa, | c. With strict resolution. 
d. With free resolution. 
Class VII. From a seventh chord to either inversion of 2 common chord, or vice versa. 
a. With strict resolutions. 
b. With free resolutions. 
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Class VIII. Exchange of position and form in seventh chords. 
Class IX. Common chord to chromatic common chord, or vice versa. 
Class X. Common chord to chromatic seventh, or vice versa. 

Class XI. Common chord to any chromatic inversion, or vice versa. 
Class XII. Common chord to suspension chord. 


Second Group. — Extended Progressions. 


By extended progressions we nean those which involve three or more chords. 
Class I. Strict seventh treatments. (Preparation, introduction, and resolution of seventh 


chords.) 


Class II. Suspension chord with chord of preparation and resolution. 
a. Simple strict resolution. 
b. Simple free resolution. 
c. Compound strict resolution. 
d. Compound free resolution. 
Class III. Double suspension chord with chord of preparation and resolution. 
a. Simple simultaneous resolution. 
b. Simple successive resolution, 
ec. Compound simultaneous resolution. 
d. Compound successive resolution. 
Class IV. Triple suspension chord with chord of preparation and resolution. Various 
resolutions. 
Class V. Modulations. 
. Forward. 
. Backward. 
Of one remove. 
. Of two removes. 
. Of three or more removes. 
. Diatonic. 
. Chromatic. 
. Enharmonic. 
Class VI. Sequences. 
a. Simple, melodic, or harmonic. 
b. Combined with suspensions. 
c. Combined with organ point. 
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Tuirp Division. — MELopic MODIFICATIONS OF VOICES. 


Class I. Various harmonic notes. 
Class II. Appoggiaturas. 

Class III. Suspension notes. 
Class IV. Passing notes. 

Class V. Changing notes. 

Class VI. Skip notes. 

Class VII. Anticipations. 


HARMONIC FIGURATION. 


This may occur as asimple series of single notes which are principally component mem- 
bers of specific chords, or as a double or triple series. That is, the figures may be in one, 
two, or three voices at a time. 
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CONCLUSION. 


How To usr Harmony. 


Although many practical suggestions concerning the use of harmony wiil be found at 
various stages of this Course, a few hints of special importance are now to be added by way 
of conclusion. These hints, carefully followed, will enable the student to make good use 
of harmony. 


I. The student should daily analyze at least eight measures of any piece which he may 

be practising. 

1st. In order to understand every chord. 

2nd. In order to understand every progression. 

5rd. In order to classify every modulation. 

4th. In order to observe the contrasts of the chords and modulations. 

5th. In order to observe every melodic change, classifying each melody note accord- 
ing to its character as shown in the lesson on melodic notes. 


II. The student should frequently examine new music with the aim to use his knowledge 
of harmony in forming some opinion concerning its quality. Of course, this opinion cannot 
be, at this stage of his training, a well matured judgment, because harmony is only one 
among several studies which are necessary in the education of the musician. This use of 
harmony presupposes that the student has had good instruction in playing or singing. 


III. The student should strengthen his memory by means of analysis and comparison of 
chord formations, progressions, and treatments. As he gains skill in identifying these 
various particulars, he should become able to memorize with increasing certainty and rapid- 
ity. Daily exercises in memorizing upon this basis are of the greatest value. 

IV. The student should also read at sight daily applying the principles herein given, 
thus gaining accuracy and facility. 

V. Any student should be able to listen more intelligently, and with increasing discrim- 
ination in concerts with the aid of the perception and conception which has been attained. 
The study of harmony enables him to realize to what he is listening, so that the music 
itself, whether new or old, is more intelligently apprehended. 

Occasional reviews of the various subjects included in the Course are desirable. 

It should be observed further, that the study of harmony is not a finality, but is a branch 
of instruction which leads naturally to higher courses. No student is well prepared fora 
musical career, and no musical education can be considered complete withouta knowledge 
of counterpoint, canon, fugue, form, acoustics, orchestration, musical history, and esthetics. 

It is to be regretted that the path through contrapuntal studies is so often found dry and 
uninviting. Buta projected work on counterpoint may invest that study with the delight 
and inspiration inherent in it, and thus tempt an increasing number of prospective musi- 
cians into that indispensable course. 
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APPENDIX. 


A. Note for page 82. The simple form of analysis given in Lesson X.should be followed 
by specific analysis. This consists in giving the specific as well as the general name of the 
interval. Many pages of music should be analyzed in this way. 


EXAMPLES OF SPECIFIC ANALYSIS. 


ee ee 
ais as Oe Sat areas one 


ell 


A tod is a perfect fourth; d to fsharp is a major third; fsharp down to c-sharp is a 
perfect fourth; c-sharp to d is a minor second; d down to b is a minor third; b down to a 
is a major second; a down to g-sharp is a minor second ; g-sharp to b is a minor third, ete. 

After a few days of this form of analysis, the work may be extended by identifying the 
notes by their octave names. 

B. Additional basses will be needed by many students, and are supplied here. 

Basses to follow Exercise III. on page 105. These basses are to be harmonized in 
writing. 
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The following exercises are intended to illustrate the exceptional treatment of Secondary , 


Sevenths and should follow Lesson 48. 
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